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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  this  edition  the  additions  and  omissions  are  so 
numerous  that  the  arrangement  of  the  work  has 
undergone  material  transformation.  All  the  more 
lengthy  poems  have  been  left  out ;  and  numerous 
Songs  and  Ballads  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Westmorland,  and  the  Lancashire  part  of  the  Lake 
district,  have  been  added. 

A  copious  Glossary,  specially  prepared  for  the 
requirements  of  the  work,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Third  Series. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  the  dialect  and  miscel- 
laneous  poems — forming  a  companion  volume    to 
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the  present  series — under  the  title  of  "  The  Popular 
Poetry  of  Cumberland  and  the  Lake  Country." 

The  editor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
Fleatham  House,  Saint  Bees,  for  transmitting  the 
two  ballads,  entitled  "The  Laird  of  Gilsland"  and 
"  Peer  Body,"  and  also  for  the  rcvisal  of  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  first  volume. 

DeccmlKt;  1873. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


This  work  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  laying 
before  the  pubHc  a  general  collection  of  the  Songs 
and  Ballads  of  Cumberland,  beginning  with  a  few 
specimens  of  the  earliest  ones  extant,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  gather  up  everything  in  the  dialect  worthy  of 
note,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  want  of  such 
a  collection  has  been  long  felt  and  acknowledged, 
and  it  must  occasion  surprise  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  abundant  stores  of  lyrical 
poetry  possessed  by  this  county,  that  some  similar 
work  to  the  present  one  has  not  been  issued  before. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  full  collection  of 
Cumberland  songs  presents  such  a  picture  of  the 
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actual  life  lived  by  the  sturdy  forefathers  of  the  soil 
as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  No  single  county 
within  the  British  Isles,  has  produced  a  volume  of 
ballad  literature  of  the  same  extent,  so  peculiarly  its 
own,  so  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
its  people.  The  reputation  which  the  dialect  writers 
of  Cumberland  have  hitherto  gained  may  be  said  to 
rest  far  more  on  the  literal  fidelity  of  their  descrip- 
tions, and  the  rough  and  homely  character  of  their 
verses,  than  on  any  great  amount  of  artistic  or 
literary  excellence.  Let  it  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  work  consists  exclusively  of  pieces  in 
the  dialect.  On  the  contrary,  a  broader  principle 
has  been  followed  throughout,  and  due  attention 
paid  to  all  productions  by  Cumberland  writers, 
whether  written  in  a  more  northern  Doric  or  in 
ordinary  English.  We  can  now  claim  for  "  canny 
auld  Cummerlan' "  one  of  the  best  sea-songs  in  our 
language,  The  Old  Commodore ;  and  one  of  the  best 
hunting  songs.  D'ye  ken  John  Feci;,  whilst  some  of 
the  most  pathetic  love-songs  are  among  those  left 
by  Miss  Blamire.     Then  again  we  have  ballads  by 
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Anderson  and  poems  by  Stagg,  some  of  which  stand 
unrivalled  as  specimens  of  dialect  writing ;  whilst 
the  pastorals  of  the  patriarch  Relph  and  those  of 
Ewan  Clark  will  be  found  to  contain  much  truthful 
painting  of  mral  life  and  character.  And  finally, 
there  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Cumberland  a  rich 
treasury  of  old  Arthurian  legends  and  Border 
ballads,  a  full  collection  of  which  would  of  them- 
selves form  a  volume  at  once  rare  and  unique. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  all  known  sources 
have  been  ransacked,  some  of  which  have  yielded 
considerable  results.       The   Scaleby  Castle  manu- 
scripts of  Miss  Blamire's  poetry — \\Titten  expressly 
for  her  friend  Miss  Gilpin — have  done  good  service 
in  various  ways ;   and  so  important  are  the  pieces 
which  have  been  traced  to  the  pen  of  Mark  Lons- 
dale, that  they  must  ultimately  entitle  him  to  take  a 
fair  stand  among  the  song  writers  of  England.     Mr. 
Chappell,  one  of  the  best  authorities  we  have  in 
song-literature,  kindly  sent  a  couple  of  very  old  and 
very  good  songs;   and  through  his  valuable  work 
"  The'  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Times"  other 
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Cumberland  songs  have  been  recovered  from  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library. 

No  biographical  notice  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished of  Miss  Gilpin  of  Scaleby  Castle,  Ewan 
Clark,  John  Stagg,  Mark  Lonsdale,  or  John 
Woodcock  Graves.  Sufficient  material,  however, 
for  short  sketches  of  these  writers  has  been  obtained 
from  various  reliable  sources,  and  much  information 
has  been  thus  gathered  together  which  a  few  more 
years  would  have  swept  away. 

The  Songs  and  Ballads  in  this  collection  have 
been  carefully  collated  with  the  various  copies 
known  to  the  editor,  both  printed  and  manuscript, 
and  in  any  case  where  a  "  different  reading"  existed, 
that  which  appeared  to  be  the  best  has  been  fol- 
lowed. In  dialect  words,  the  spelling  of  the  different 
writers  is  sometimes  so  variable  and  capricious  that 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  adopt  a  limited 
modification  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  render 
reference  to  the  various  words  included  in  the 
Glossary  more  easy  and  simple. 

Maxwell's  edition  of  Miss  Blamire's  Poems,  which 
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had  the  disadvantage  of  not  appearing  till  half  a 
century  after  the  author's  death,  contains  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  information,  and  has  been  of  great 
service.  The  biographical  notice  of  that  lady,  con- 
tained in  this  work,  is  a  mere  turning  over  of  old 
materials ;  for  meagre  as  is  the  life  by  Maxwell,  he 
left  behind  him  no  incidents  or  anecdotes  of  much 
importance  for  others  to  record.*  The  copy  of 
Anderson's  ballads  published  in  1808,  when  the 
author's  intellect  was  free  and  unclouded,  has  been 
generally  followed  as  containing  the  purest  and  best 
text  of  any  edition  extant.     The  editor  has  to  thank 

*  In  relating  the  few  events  contained  in  the  brief  notice  of 
Miss  Blamire's  Ufe  ;  and  in  issuing  the  particular  version  of 
her  ballad,  called  "The  Traveller's  Return,"  included  in.  this 
volume  ;  it  has  become  necessary  to  state  that  they  were  done 
with  the  freely  granted  permission  of  the  late  Mr.  Maxwell's 
widow  and  representative.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
and  the  above  plainly  worded  acknowledgment,  Henry 
Lonsdale,  in  issuing  a  volume  of  local  sketches  some  eight  or 
nine  years  afterwards,  (wherein  an  ingenius  attempt  is  made 
to  measure  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  with  a  tape-line  !)  there 
brings  the  charge  of  plagiarizing  from  Maxwell's  memoir, 
against  the  editor  of  this  work,  in  the  bitterest  spirit  conceiv- 
able. Poor  Lonsdale  !  being  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
talks  of  "copyright"  as  glibly  and  plausibly  as  if /^^  possessed 
the  copyright  of  Miss  Blamire's  songs  ;  or  as  if  he  could  give 
anything  like  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  he  meant  when  using 
the  term.  So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  man  who  paints 
with  a  big  brush  y^ao  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  man  who 
excels  chiefly  as  a  dealer  out  of  tall  talk  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  spleenic  invective  on  the  other. 
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a  friend  for  the  sketch  of  Mark  Lonsdale's  life,  and 
also  for  the  old  manuscript  copy  of  the  Raffles 
Murry  Ned.  The  article  on  Rayson  is  printed 
from  one  which  appeared  in  the  "  Carlisle  Journal" 
soon  after  Rayson's  death.  Of  Wordsworth  it  was 
designedly  intended  that  the  reader  should  only 
obtain  a  passing  glance. 

Much  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  this  work  is 
very  inadequately  represented  by  its  appearance. 
Before  a  single  ballad  could  be  recovered —  The  siin 
shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall — innumerable  collections 
had  to  be  waded  through,  and  enquiries  made  in 
all  directions,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  ; 
whilst  more  than  fifty  letters  were  written  before 
the  few  particulars  of  John  Stagg's  life  could  be 
gathered  and  properly  authenticated.  However, 
the  work  has  been  to  the  editor  a  labour  of  love ; 
and  whatever  may  be  its  defects  or  shortcomings, 
neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  render 
it  worthy  of  one  object — an  honourable  Testi- 
monial TO  THE^  Genius  of  Cumberland. 

/ >r,  iiiii;  1 ,    1 865. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  CHILD  ROWLAND  AND 
BURD  ELLEN. 

{The  story  of  "Child  RoNvland  and  Burd  Ellen"  will  be 
found  in  Halliwell's  "Popular  Rhymes  and  Nurseiy  Tales" 
and  Child's  "English  and  Scottish  Ballads."] 


K«^^ING  Arthur's  sons  o'  merrie  Carlisle 
c  >f«4kj       Were  playing  at  the  ba' ; 


h. 
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An'  there  was  their  sister,  Burd  Ellen, 


I'  the  mids  amansr  them  a'. 


Child  Rowland  kick'd  it  wi'  his  foot, 
An'  keppit  it  wi'  his  knee  ; 

An'  ay,  as  he  play'd  out  o'er  them  a', 
O'er  the  kirk  he  gar'd  it  flee. 

Burd  Ellen  round  about  the  isle 

To  seek  the  ba'  is  gane ; 
But  they  bade  lang  an'  ay  langer. 

An'  she  camena  back  again. 
I.  2 
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They  sought  her  east,  they  sought  her  west, 
They  sought  her  up  an'  down  ; 

An'  wae  were  the  hearts  in  merrie  Carhsle, 
For  she  was  nae  gait  found  ! 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  MANTLE. 

[From  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscript,  edited  by  Hales 
and  Furnivall,  1868,  vol.  ii.,  301. — Percy  was  Dean  of 
Carlisle  from  1778  to  1782  ;  and  afterwards  was  translated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Dromore  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  in  181 1.] 

In  the  third  day  of  May, 

To  Carleile  did  come 
A  kind  curteous  child 

That  cold  much  of  wisdome. 

A  kirtle  and  a  Mantle 

This  Child  had  uppon, 
With  brauches  and  ringes, 

Full  richelye  bedone. 

He  had  a  sute  of  silke 

About  his  middle  drawne  ; 
Without  he  cold  of  curtesye, 

He  thought  itt  much  shame. 

"God  speed  thee.  King  Arthur, 

Sitting  att  thy  mcate  ! 
And  the  goodlye  Queene  Gueneuer ! 

I  canott  her  fforgett. 
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"I  tell  you  Lords  in  this  hall, 

I  hett  you  all  heate, 
Except  you  be  the  more  surer 

Is  you  for  to  dread." 

He  plucked  out  of  his  potewer, 
And  longer  wold  not  dwell, 

He  pulled  forth  a  pretty  mantle 
Betweene  two  nut-shells. 

"  Have  thou  here  King  Arthure, 

Have  thou  heere  of  mee  ; 
Give  itt  to  thy  comely  queene 

Shapen  as  itt  is  alreadye ; 

"Itt  shall  never  become  that  wiffe 
That  hath  once  done  amisse." 

Then  every  Knight  in  the  Kings  court 
Began  to  care  for  his  wiffe. 

Forth  came  dame  Gueneuer; 

To  the  mantle  shee  her  biled  : 
The  Ladye  shee  was  new  fangle, 

But  yett  shee  was  affrayd. 

When  shee  had  taken  the  Mantle, 
Shee  stoode  as  she  had  beene  madd 

It  was  from  the  top  to  the  toe 
As  sheeres  had  itt  shread. 

One  while  was  itt  gaule, 

Another  v/hile  was  itt  greene. 

Another  while  was  itt  wadded, — 
111  itt  did  her  beseerae, — 
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Another  while  was  it  blacke 

And  bore  the  worst  hue. 
"By  my  troth,"  quoth  King  Arthur, 

"I  thinke  thou  be  not  true."' 

Shee  threw  downe  the  mantle 

That  briglit  was  of  blee. 
Fast  with  a  rudd  redd 

To  her  chamber  can  shee  flee  ; 

Shee  curst  the  weaver  and  the  walker 
That  clothe  that  had  wrought, 

And  bade  a  vengeance  on  his  crowne 
That  hither  hath  itt  brought ; 

"I  had  rather  be  in  a  wood 

Under  a  greene  tree, 
Then  in  King  Arthurs  court 

Shamed  for  to  bee." 

Kay  called  forth  his  ladye, 
And  bade  her  come  neere ; 

Saies,  "madam,  and  thou  be  guiltye, 
I  pray  thee  hold  thee  there." 

Forth  came  his  Ladye 

Shortlye  and  anon  ; 
Boldlye  to  the  Mantle 

Then  is  shee  gone. 

When  she  had  tane  the  Mantle 

And  cast  it  her  about, 
Then  was  shee  bare 

All  above  the  Buttockes. 
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Then  every  Knight 

That  was  in  the  Kings  court 
Talked,  laug[h]ed,  and  showted, 

Full  oft  att  that  sport. 

Shee  threw  downe  the  mantle 

That  bright  was  of  blee  : 
Ffast  with  a  red  rudd 

To  her  chamber  can  shee  flee. 

Forth  came  an  old  Knight 

Pattering  ore  a  creed  e, 
And  he  proferred  to  this  litle  boy 

Twenty  markes  to  his  meede, 

And  all  the  time  of  the'Christmasse 

Willignglye  to  ffeede ; 
For  why  this  Mantle  might 

Doe  his  wiffe  some  need. 

When  shee  had  tane  the  mantle 

Of  cloth  that  was  made, 
Shee  had  no  more  left  on  her 

But  a  tassell  and  a  threed. 
Then  every  Knight  in  the  Kings  court 

Bade  "evill  might  shee  speed." 

Shee  threw  downe  the  Mantle 

That  bright  was  of  blee, 
And  fast  with  a  redd  rudd 

To  her  chamber  can  shee  flee. 
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Craddocke  called  forth  his  Ladye, 
And  bade  her  come  in ; 

Saith,  "  winne  this  mantle,  Ladye, 
With  a  litle  dinne  : 

"Winne  this  mantle,  Ladye, 

And  it  shalbe  thine 
If  thou  never  did  amisse 

Since  thou  wast  mine." 

Forth  came  Craddockes  Ladye 

Shortlye  and  anon, 
But  bokilye  to  the  Mantle 

Then  is  shee  gone. 

When  shee  had  tane  the  mantle 

And  cast  itt  her  about, 
Upp  att  her  great  toe 

Itt  began  to  crinkle  and  crowt ; 
Shee  said  "  bowe  downe.  Mantle, 

And  shame  me  not  for  nought ; 

"Once  I  did  amisse, 

I  tell  you  certainlye, 
When  I  kist  Craddockes  mouth 

Under  a  greene  tree. 
When  I  kist  Craddockes  mouth 

Before  he  marryed  mee." 

When  shee  had  her  shreeven. 
And  her  sines  shee  had  tolde. 

The  mantle  stoode  about  her 
Right  as  shee  wold, 
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Seemelye  of  coulour, 

Glittering  like  gold. 
Then  every  Knight  in  Arthurs  court 

Did  her  behold. 

Then  spake  dame  Gueneuer 

To  Arthur  our  King, 
"  She  hath  tane  yonder  mantle, 

Not  with  wright  but  with  wronge  ! 

•'See  you  not  yonder  woman 

That  maketh  her  selfe  soe  cleare  % 

I  have  scene  tane  out  of  her  bedd 
Of  men  fiveteeene, 

"Preists,  Clarkes,  and  wedded  men 

From  her  by-deene ! 
Yett  shee  taketh  the  mantle 

And  maketh  her-selfe  cleane  ! " 

Then  spake  the  litle  boy 

That  kept  the  mantle  in  hold ; 

Sayes  "King !  Chasten  thy  wiffe  I 
Of  her  words  shee  is  to  bold. 

"Shee  is  a  bitch  and  a  witch, 

And  a  whore  bold  ! 
King,  in  thine  owne  hall 

Thou  art  a  Cuckold  !" 

A  litle  boy  stoode 

Looking  over  a  dore  ; 

He  was  ware  of  a  wyld  bore 
Wold  have  werryed  a  man. 
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He  puUd  forth  a  wood  kniffe ; 

Fast  thither  that  he  ran  ; 
He  brought  in  the  bores  head, 

And  quitted  him  like  a  man. 

He  brought  in  the  bores  head, 

And  was  wonderous  bold  : 
He  said,  "there  was  never  a  Cuckolds  kniffe 

Carve  itt  that  cold." 

Some  rubbed  their  k[n]ives 

Uppon  a  whetstone ; 
Some  threw  them  under  the  table. 

And  said  they  had  none. 

King  Arthur  and  the  Child 

Stood  looking  them  upon  ; 
All  their  k[n]ives  edges 

Turned  backe  againe. 

Craddocke  had  a  lide  knive 

Of  Iron  and  of  Steele  ; 
He  birtled  the  bores  head 

Wonderous  weele, 
That  every  Knight  in  the  Kings  court 

Had  a  morssell. 

The  litle  boy  had  a  home 

Of  red  gold  that  ronge ; 
He  said,  "there  was  noe  Cuckolde 

Shall  drinke  of  my  home 
But  he  shold  itt  sheedc 

Either  behind  or  befome." 
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Some  shedd  on  their  shoulder, 
And  some  on  their  knee  ; 

He  that  cold  not  hitt  his  mouth 
Put  it  in  his  eye  ; 

And  he  that  was  a  Cuckold, 
Every  man  might  him  see. 

Craddocke  wan  the  home 

And  the  bores  head  \ 
His  ladye  wan  the  mantle 

Unto  her  meede. 
Everye  such  a  lovelye  Ladye, 

God  send  her  well  to  speede  ! 


THE  SUN  SHINES  FAIR  ON  CARLISLE 
WALL. 

[This  fine  old  ballad  was  known  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
childhood,  and  is  quoted  by  him  in  Albert  Grgeme's  song  in 
the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  Many  copies  of  it  exist,  to 
which  different  burdens  have  been  attached.  How  quaintly 
and  delicately  has  the  old  minstrel  expressed  the  tragic  inci- 
dents revealed  in  this  melancholy  dirge  !] 

She  lean'd  her  head  against  a  thorn, 
The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wd!  ; 

And  there  she  has  her  young  babe  born. 
And  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a\ 
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"  Smile  no  sae  sweet,  my  bonnie  babe, 
The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa\- 

An  ye  smile  sae  sweet  ye'll  smile  me  dead," 
And  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a\ 


She's  howket  a  grave  by  the  light  o'  the  moon, 
The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa''  ; 

And  there  she's  buried  her  sweet  babe  in, 
Afid  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a\ 

As  she  was  going  to  the  church. 

The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa\- 

She  saw  a  sweet  babe  in  the  porch, 
And  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a\ 

"O  bonnie  babe,  an'  ye  were  mine. 
The  SU71  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa\ 

I'd  dead  you  in  silk  and  sabelline," — 
And  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a!. 

"O  mother  mine,  when  I  was  thine. 
The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  7oa'  ; 

To  me  ye  were  nae  half  sae  kind. 
And  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a\ 

"  But  now  I'm  in  the  heavens  hie, 
The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa' : 

And  ye  have  the  pains  o'  hell  to  dree" — 
And  the  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  a\ 
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ADAM  BELL,  CLYMM  OF  THE  CLOUGHE, 
AND  WILLL\M  OF  CLOUDESLEE. 

[From  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manttscript,  1868,  vol.  iii.,  76. 
— These  were  three  noted  outlaws,  says  Percy  in  his  Rdiqties, 
"whose  skill  in  archeiy  rendered  them  formerly  as  famous  in 
the  North  of  England,  as  Robin  Hood  and  his  fellows  were 
in  the  Midland  comities.  Their  place  of  residence  was  in  the 
forest  of  Englewood,  not  far  from  Carlisle,  (called  corruptly 
in  the  ballad  English-wood).  .  .  .  Our  northern  archers 
were  not  unknown  to  their  southern  countiymen  :  their  ex- 
cellence at  the  long-bow  is  often  alluded  to  by  our  ancient 
poets — (Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  &c. ) 
I  have  only  to  add  further  concerning  the  principal 
hero  of  this  ballad,  that  the  Bells  were  noted  rogues  in  the 
North  so  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  See  in  Rymer's 
Foedera,  a  letter  from  lord  William  Howard  to  some  of  the 
officers  of  state,  wherein  he  mentions  them."] 

\,THE   FIRST  FART.] 

Merrye  itt  was  in  the  greene  fforrest 

Amonge  the  leaves  greene, 
Wheras  men  hunt  East  and  west 

With  bowes  and  arrowes  keene, 

To  raise  the  deere  out  of  their  den ; 

Such  sights  has  oft  beene  seene, 
As  by  three  yeomen  of  the  north  countrye, 

By  them  itt  is  I  meane. 

The  one  of  them  hight  Adam  Bell, 
Another  Clymm  of  the  Cloughe, 

The  third  was  William  of  Clowdeslee, 
An  archer  good  enoughe. 
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They  were  outlawed  for  venison, 
These  yeomen  every-eche  one ; 

They  swore  them  brethren  on  a  day 
To  English  wood  for  to  gone. 

Now  lithe  and  listen,  gentlemen 
That  of  mirth  loveth  to  heare  ! 

Two  of  them  were  single  men. 
The  third  had  a  weded  ffere. 

William  was  the  weded  man ; 

Much  more  then  was  his  care. 
Hee  sayd  to  his  brethren  upon  a  day, 

To  Carleile  hee  wold  fare. 

There  to  speake  with  faire  Allice  his  wiffe 

And  his  children  three. 
"By  my  truth,"  said  Adam  Bell, 

"Not  by  the  councell  of  mee  ; 

"For  if  wee  goe  to  Carlile,  Brother, 
And  from  this  wylde  wood  wende, 

If  that  the  lustice  doe  you  take. 
Your  lifie  is  att  an  end." 

"If  that  I  come  not  to  Morrow,  brother, 

By  prime  to  you  againe. 
Trust  you  then  that  I  am  tane 

Or  else  that  I  am  slaine." 

Hee  tooke  his  leave  of  his  brethren  two. 

And  to  Carlile  hee  is  gone  ; 
There  he  knocked  att  his  owne  windowe 

Shortlye  and  anon. 
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"Where  be  you,  ffayre  Allice?"  he  sayd, 

"My  wiffe,  and  children  three  1 
Lightiye  lett  in  thy  owne  husband, 

WiUiam  of  Clowdeslee." 

"Alas  !  "  then  sayd  ffaire  Allice, 

And  sighed  verry  sore, 
"This  place  hath  beene  beset  for  you 

This  halfe  a  yeere  and  more." 

"Now  am  I  heere,"  said  Clowdeslee, 

"I  wold  that  in  I  were  ; 
Now  fifeitch  us  meate  and  drinke  enoughe, 

And  lett  us  make  good  cheere." 

Shee  ffeitcht  him  meate  and  drinke  plentye, 

Like  a  true  weded  wiffe  ; 
And  pleased  him  with  that  shee  had. 

Whom  shee  loved  as  her  liffe. 

There  lay  an  old  wiffe  in  the  place, 

A  litle  before  the  ffyer. 
Which  William  had  found  of  charytye 

More  then  seaven  yeere. 

Up  shee  rose,  and  forth  shee  goes,  — 
Evill  mote  shee  speede  therefore  ! — 

For  shee  had  sett  no  ffoote  on  ground 
Not  seaven  yeere  before. 

Shee  went  into  the  Justice  hall 

As  ffast  as  shee  cold  hye  : 
"This  night,"  shee  sayd,  "is  come  to  towne 

William  of  Clowdeslee." 
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Therof  the  Justice  was  full  faine, 

Soe  was  the  Sherrifife  alsoe  ; 
"Thou  shalt  not  travell  hither,  dame,  ior  nought ; 

"Thy  meede  thou  shalt  have  ere  thou  goe." 

They  gave  to  her  a  right  good  gowne, — 
Of  Scarlett  itt  was,  as  I  heard  saine, 

Shee  tooke  the  gift,  and  home  shee  went, 
And  couched  her  downe  againe. 

They  raysed  the  towne  of  Merry  Carlile 

In  all  the  hast  they  can, 
And  came  thronging  to  Williams  house 

As  fast  as  they  might  gone ; 

There  they  besett  the  good  yeaman 

About  on  everye  syde. 
William  heard  great  noyse  of  the  ffolkes 

That  thitherward  fast  hyed. 

Alice  opened  a  backe  windowe. 

And  looked  all  about : 
Shee  was  ware  of  the  Justice  and  Sherr[i]ffc  both, 

And  with  them  a  ffuU  great  rout. 

"Allice,  treason  !"  then  cryed  Allice, 

"Ever  woe  may  thou  bee  ! 
Goe  into  my  chamber,  sweet  husband,"  shee  sayd, 

"Sweete  William  of  Clowdeslee." 

He  tooke  his  sword  and  his  buckeler, 

His  bow,  and  his  children  three  ; 
He  went  into  the  strongest  chamber, 

Where  he  thought  the  surest  to  bee. 


J!£— ^ 
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Ffayre  Allice,  like  a  lover  true, 

Tooke  a  Pollaxe  in  her  hand  ; 
Said,  "hee  shall  dye  that  cometh  in 

This  dore,  while  I  may  stand." 

Cloudeslye  bent  a  right  good  bow 

That  was  of  a  trustye  tree  ; 
He  smote  the  Justice  on  the  brest 

That  his  arrowe  burst  in  three. 

"Gods  curse  on  his  heart,"  sayd  William, 

"This  day  thy  cote  did  on  ! 
If  itt  had  beene  no  better  then  mine, 

Itt  had  beene  neere  the  bone." 

"Yeelde  thee,  Cloudeslee,"  said  the  lustice, 
"And  the  bow  and  arrowes  thee  froe." 

"Gods  cursse  on  his  hart,"  sayd  faire  Allice, 
"That  my  husband  councell[e]th  soe  !"  * 

"Sett  ffire  on  the  house,"  said  the  shirrifife, 

"Sith  itt  will  noe  better  bee  ; 
And  burne  wee  there  William,"  he  sayth, 

"His  ^v^ffe  and  his  Children  three." 

The  fifyred  the  house  in  many  a  place, 

The  ffyer  ffledd  on  hye  : ' 
"Alas  !"  then  said  ffayre  Allice, 

"I  see  here  wee  shall  dye." 

William  opened  a  backe  windowe 

That  was  in  his  chamber  hye  ; 
And  there  with  sheetes  he  did  let  downe 

His  wiffe  and  children  three. 
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"Have  you  here  my  treasure,"  said  William, 

"My  wifife  and  children  three  ; 
For  Gods  love  doe  them  noe  hareme, 

But  wreake  you  all  on  mee  !  " 

William  shott  soe  wonderous  well 

Till  his  arrowes  were  all  agoe, 
And  ffire  soe  ffast  about  him  ffell 

That  his  bow  string  burnt  in  towe. 

The  sparkles  brent  and  fell  upon 

Good  William  of  Clowdeslee ; 
But  then  was  hee  a  wofuU  man,  and  sayd 

"This  is  a  cowards  death  to  me  ! 

"Leever  had  I,"  said  William, 

"With  my  sword  in  the  rout  to  runn, 

Then  here  amonge  my  enemyes  wood 
Soe  cruellye  to  burne." 

He  tooke  his  sword  and  his  buckeler  then. 
And  amongst  them  all  hee  ran  : 

Where  the  people  thickest  were. 
He  smote  downe  many  a  man  ; 

There  might  no  man  abide  his  stroakes, 
Soe  fifeircleye  on  them  hee  rann. 

Then  the  threw  \vindowes  and  dores  att  him, 
And  then  the  tooke  that  yeoman. 

There  they  bound  him  hand  and  fifoote, 
And  in  a  deepe  dungeon  him  cast. 

•'Now  Clowdeslee,"  sayd  the  Justice, 
"Thou  shalt  be  hanged  in  hast." 
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"One  vow  shall  I  make,"  sayd  the  Shirriffe, 
"A  paire  of  new  gallowes  shall  I  ffor  thee  make ; 

And  all  the  gates  of  Carlile  shalbe  shutt ; 
There  shall  noe  man  come  in  theratt. 

"There  shall  not  helpe  yett  Clym  of  the  Cloughh, 

Nor  yett  Adam  Bell, 
Tho  they  came  with  a  hundred  men, 

Nor  all  the  devills  in  hell." 

Erlye  in  the  morninge  the  Justice  arose ; 

To  the  gates  ffast  can  hee  gone, 
And  commanded  to  shutt  close 

Lightlye  every-eche  one. 

Then  went  hee  to  the  markett  place 

As  ffast  as  hee  cold  hye  ; 
There  he  new  a  paire  of  gallowes  he  sett  upp 

Hard  by  the  pillorye. 

A  litle  boy  stood  them  amonge, 

And  asked  what  meant  that  gallow  tree. 

The  said,  "to  hang  a  good  yeoman 
Called  William  of  Clowdeslee." 

The  litle  boy  was  towne  swinarde. 

And  kept  ffaire  Allice  swine  ; 
Full  oft  hee  had  scene  William  in  the  wood, 

And  given  him  there  to  dine. 

He  went  out  att  a  ere  vis  of  the  wall ; 

Lightlye  to  the  wood  hee  runn  ; 
There  mett  hee  with  these  wightye  yeomen 

Shortlye  and  anon. 
I.  .3 
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"Alas  !"  then  said  the  litle  boy, 

"You  tarry  here  all  too  longe  ; 
Cloudeslee  is  tane,  and  damned  to  death, 

And  readye  to  be  hanged." 

"Alas,"  then  sayd  good  Adam  Bell, 

"That  ever  we  saw  this  day  ! 
He  had  better  have  tarryed  with  us, 

Soe  oft  as  wee  did  him  pray. 

"  Hee  might  have  dwelt  in  greene  liforrest 

Under  the  shaddowes  greene, 
And  kept  both  him  and  us  att  rest, 

Out  of  all  trouble  and  teene. 

Adam  bent  a  right  good  bowe ; 

A  great  hart  soone  hee  had  slaine  : 
"Take  that,  child,"  hee  said,  "to  thy  dinner, 

And  bring  me  mine  arrowe  againe." 

"Now  goe  wee  hence,"  said  these  iollye  yeomen, 

"Tarry  wee  no  longer  here  j 
Wee  shall  him  borrow,  by  Gods  grace, 

Tho  wee  buy  itt  ffuU  deere." 

To  Carlile  went  these  bold  yeomen. 

All  in  a  mor[n]inge  of  May. 
Here  is  a  ftitt  of  Clowdeslee  ; 

Another  is  ffor  to  say. 
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\_THE  SECOND  PART.] 

And  when  they  came  [to]  merry  Carlile 

All  in  a  morning  tyde, 
They  found  the  gates  shutt  them  unto 

Round  about  on  everye  syde. 

"  Alas,"  then  said  good  Adam  Bell, 

"  That  ever  wee  were  made  men  ! 
These  gates  be  shutt  soe  wonderous  fifast 

That  we  may  not  come  therin." 

Then  spake  Clim  of  the  Cloughe  : 

"  With  a  wile  wee  will  us  in  bringe  : 
Lett  us  say  wee  be  messengers 

Straight  come  ffrom  our  Kinge." 

Adam  said,  "  I  have  a  letter  well  [written  ;] 

Now  lett  us  wiselye  marke  ; 
Wee  will  say  wee  have  the  Kings  seale  ; 

I  hold  the  porter  no  clarke." 

Then  Adam  Bell  beate  att  the  gates 

With  strokes  hard  and  strongc; 
The  Porter  marvelled  who  was  theratt, 

And  to  the  gates  hee  thronge. 

"  Who  be  there,"  said  the  Porter, 

"  That  makes  all  this  knockinge  ? " 
"We  be  two  messengers,"  quoth  Clim  of  the  Cloughe, 

"Be  come  right  ffrom  our  Kinge." 
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"Wee  have  a  letter,"  said  Adam  Bell, 
"  To  the  Justice  wee  must  itt  bringe 

Let  us  in  our  message  to  doe, 
That  wee  were  againe  to  the  Kinge." 

"  Here  cometh  none  in,"  said  the  porter, 

"  By  him  that  dyed  on  a  tree, 
Till  that  ftalse  theefe  be  hanged, 

Called  William  of  Cloudeslee." 

Then  spake  good  Clim  of  the  Clough, 

And  swore  by  Marye  ffree, 
"  If  that  wee  stand  long  without. 

Like  a  theefe  hanged  thou  shalt  bee. 

"  Loe  !  here  wee  have  the  Kings  seale  ! 

What,  Lurden,  art  thou  woode  % " 
The  Porter  [weend]  itt  had  beene  soe, 

And  lightlye  did  off  his  hoode. 

"  Welcome  is  my  Lords  seale  !  "  he  said  ; 

"  For  that  you  shall  come  in." 
He  opened  the  gates  shortlye  : 

An  evill  opening  ffor  him. 

*'  Now  are  wee  in,"  said  Adam  Bell, 

"  WherofT  wee  are  right  ffaine  ; 
But  Christ  hee  knowes  assuredlye 

How  wee  shall  gett  out  againe." 

"  Had  wee  the  Keyes,"  sayd  Clim  of  the  Cloughe, 
"  Right  well  then  shold  wee  speede  ; 

Then  might  wee  come  out  well  enouge 
When  wee  see  time  and  neede." 
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The  called  the  Porter  to  councell, 

And  \\Tang  his  necke  in  towe ; 
And  cast  him  in  a  deepe  du[n]geon, 

And  tooke  his  keyes  him  fFroe. 

"  Now  am  I  Porter,"  sayd  Adam  Bell ; 

"  See,  brother,  the  Keyes  have  wee  here 
The  worst  Porter  in  merry  CarUle 

That  came  this  hundred  yeere. 

"  Now  wee  will  our  bowes  bend, 

Into  the  towne  will  wee  goe, 
Ffor  to  deliver  our  deere  Brother 

That  lyeth  in  care  and  woe." 

Then  they  ben[t]  their  good  ewe  bowes. 
And  looked  their  strings  were  round  : 

The  Markett  place  in  merry  Carlile 
They  besett  in  that  stonde. 

And  as  they  looked  them  beside, 

A  paire  of  new  gallowes  there  they  see. 

And  the  Justice  with  a  quest  of  Squiers 
That  iudged  William  hanged  to  bee. 

And  Clowdeslee  lay  ready  there  in  a  Cart, 

Ffast  bound  both  ffoote  and  hand  ; 
And  a  strong  rope  about  his  necke, 

All  readye  fifor  to  hange. 

The  Justice  called  to  him  a  Ladd  : 

Clowdeslee  clothes  hee  shold  have, 
To  take  the  measure  of  that  yeoman, 

Therafter  to  make  his  grave. 
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"  I  have  seene  as  great  Marveill,"  said  Cloudeslee, 

"  As  betweene  this  and  prime  ; 
He  that  niaketh  a  grave  fifor  mee, 

Himselfe  may  lye  therin." 

"  Thou  speakest  proudlye,"  said  the  Justice  ; 

"I  will  thee  hang  with  my  hand." 
FfuU  well  hard  this  his  brethren  towe 

There  still  as  they  did  stand. 

Then  Cloudeslee  cast  his  eye  aside, 

And  saw  his  tow  brethren 
Att  a  corner  of  the  Markett  place 

Ready  the  lustice  to  slaine. 

"  I  see  comfort,"  said  Cloudeslee, 

"Yett  hope  I  well  to  fifare  ; 
If  I  might  have  my  hands  att  will. 

Right  htle  wold  I  care." 

Then  spake  good  Adam  Bell 

To  Clim  of  the  Cloughe  soe  ffree, 
"  Brother,  see  you  marke  the  lustice  well ; 

Loc,  yonder  you  may  him  see  !  " 

"  Att  the  shirrifife  shoote  I  will 

Stronglye  with  an  arrow  keene  ; 
A  better  shoote  in  merry  Carlile 

This  seven  yeere  was  not  seene." 

They  loosed  their  arrowes  both  att  once  ; 

Of  no  man  had  they  dread  ; 
The  one  hitt  the  shirr[i]ft"e,  the  other  the  lustice, 

That  both  their  sides  can  bleede. 
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All  men  voyded  that  them  stoode  nye 
When  the  Justice  fifell  to  the  ground, 

And  the  shirriffe  nye  him  by ; 
Either  had  his  deathes  wound. 

All  the  citizens  ffast  gan  fflye, 

They  durst  no  longer  abyde. 
There  lightlye  they  losed  Clowdeslee, 

Where  hee  with  ropes  lay  tyde. 

William  start  to  an  officer  of  the  towne. 
His  axe  out  of  his  hand  hee  wrunge  ; 

On  eche  side  he  smote  them  downe, 
Hee  thought  hee  tarryed  all  to  longe. 

William  said  to  his  brethren  towe, 

"This  day  lett  us  live  and  dye  ; 
If  ever  you  have  need  as  I  have  now, 

The  same  shall  you  ffind  by  mee." 

They  shott  soe  well  that  tyde, 

For  their  stringes  were  of  silke  sure, 

That  the  kept  the  streetes  on  every  side ; 
That  battell  long  did  endure. 

They  fought  together  like  brethren  true, 

Like  hardy  men  and  bold  \ 
Many  a  man  to  the  ground  they  threw. 

And  made  many  a  hart  cold. 

But  when  their  arrowes  were  all  gone, 

Men  pressed  to  them  ffuU  ffast ; 
They  drew  their  swords  then  anon. 

And  their  bowes  ffrom  them  cast. 
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They  went  liglitlye  on  their  way 

AVith  swords  and  buckelers  round  ; 
By  that  itt  was  midd  of  the  day, 

The  made  many  a  wound. 

There  was  many  an  outhorne  in  CarHle  was  blowne, 

And  the  bells  backward  did  ringe  ; 
Many  a  woman  said  "alas  !" 

And  many  their  hands  did  ringe. 

The  Maior  of  Carleile  fforth  come  was, 

And  with  him  a  ffull  great  route ; 
These  yeomen  dread  him  ffull  sore. 

For  of  their  lives  they  stoode  in  great  doubt. 

The  Maior  came  armed  a  ffull  great  pace. 

With  a  PoUaxe  in  his  hande  ; 
Many  a  strong  man  with  him  was, 

There  in  that  stowre  to  stand. 

The  maior  smote  att  Cloudeslee  with  his  bill, 

His  buckeler  brast  in  tow ; 
Ffull  many  a  yeaman  with  great  evill, 

"  Alas,  treason  ! "  thd  cryed  ffull  woe  : 
"  Keepe  well  the  gates,"  ffast  they  bade, 

"That  these  trayters  thereout  not  goe." 

But  all  for  naught  was  that  they  wrought, 
Ffor  soe  fast  they  were  downe  Layd, 

Till  they  all  three  that  soe  manffully  ffought 
Were  gotten  out  att  a  brayde. 
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"  Have  here  your  keyes  ! "  said  Adam  Bell, 

"Mine  office  here  I  iiforsake  ; 
If  you  doe  by  my  Councell, 

A  new  Porter  doe  you  make." 

He  threw  their  keyes  att  their  heads, 

And  bad  them  evill  to  thrive. 
And  all  that  letteth  any  good  yeoman 

To  come  and  comfort  his  wifife. 

Thus  be  the  good  yeomen  gone  to  the  wood  : 

As  lightlye  as  leave  on  lynde 
They  laugh  and  be  merry  in  their  wood  ; 

There  enemyes  were  ffarr  behind. 

When  they  came  to  meriy  greenwood, 

Under  the  trustye  tree, 
There  they  ffound  bowes  ffiiU  good, 

And  arrowes  great  plentye. 

"  Soe  god  me  help  !"  sayd  Adam  Bell 

And  Clim  of  the  Cloughe  soe  ffree, 
"  I  wold  wee  were  in  Merry  Carhle 

Before  that  ffaire  Meanye." 

The  sate  downe  and  made  goode  cheere, 

And  eate  and  dranke  ffuU  well. 
A  second  ffitt  of  the  wightye  yeomen  : 

Another  I  will  you  tell. 
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[THE  THIRD  PART.] 

As  they  sate  in  English  woode 

Under  the  greenwoode  tree, 
They  thought  they  hard  a  woman  weepe, 

But  her  they  cold  not  see. 

Sore  then  sighed  ffaire  Allice, 

And  said,  "alas  that  ever  I  saw  this  day  ! 
Ffor  [nowe]  is  my  dere  husband  slaine ; 

Alas,  and  wellaway ! 

"  Miglit  I  have  spoken  with  his  deare  brethren, 

Or  with  either  of  them  twaine, 
To  show  them  what  him  befell. 

My  hart  were  out  of  paine." 

Cloudeslee  walked  a  litle  aside  ; 

Hee  looked  under  the  greenewood  lynde  ; 
Hee  was  ware  of  his  wifife  and  Children  three 

FfuU  woe  in  hart  and  minde. 

"  Welcome  wiffe,"  then  said  William, 

"  Under  the  trustye  tree  ! 
I  had  wend  yesterday,  by  sweet  St.  lohn, 

Thou  sholdest  me  never  had  see." 

"  Now  well  is  me,"  she  said,  "  that  yee  be  here  ! 

My  hart  is  out  of  woe." 
"  Dame,"  he  said,  "  be  merry  and  gladd. 

And  thanke  my  bretheren  towe." 
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"  Herof  to  speake,"  said  Adam  Bell, 

"  I-wis  itt  is  noe  boote  ; 
The  meate  that  wee  must  supp  mth-all, 

Itt  runeth  yett  ffast  on  fifoote." 

Then  went  they  downe  into  the  Lawnde, 

These  Noblemen  all  three  ; 
Eche  of  them  slew  a  hart  of  greece, 

The  best  that  they  cold  see. 

"  Have  here  the  best,  AUice  my  wiffe," 

Saith  William  of  Cloudeslee, 
"  Because  yee  soe  boldlye  stood  by  mee 

When  I  was  slaine  ffuU  nye." 

Then  they  went  to  supper 

With  such  meate  as  they  hadd, 
And  thanked  God  ffor  their  ffortune  : 

They  were  both  merry  and  glad. 

And  when  they  had  supped  well, 

Certaine,  without  any  lease, 
Cloudeslee  said,  "  wee  will  to  our  King, 

To  gett  us  a  Charter  of  peace  ; 

"  Allice  shalbe  att  our  soiourninge 

Att  a  nunnerye  heere  besyde  \ 
My  tow  sonnes  shall  with  her  goe, 

And  there  they  shall  abyde. 

"  My  Eldest  sonne  shall  goe  with  mee, 

For  him  I  have  noe  care, 
And  hee  shall  bring  you  word  againe 

How  that  wee  doe  ffare." 
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Thus  be  these  good  yeomen  to  London  gone 

As  ffast  as  they  might  hye, 
Till  they  came  to  the  Kings  palace 

Where  they  wold  needs  bee. 

But  when  they  came  to  the  Kings  court 

And  to  the  pallace  gate, 
Of  no  man  wold  they  aske  leave, 

But  boldlye  went  in  theratt. 

They  proceeded  presentlye  into  the  hall, 

Of  no  man  they  had  dread  ; 
The  Porter  came  after,  and  did  them  call, 

And  with  them  gan  to  chyde. 

•The  usher  said,  "  yeomen,  what  wold  you  have  ? 

I  pray  you  tell  to  mee ; 
You  might  make  officers  shent : 

Good  sirrs,  ffi-om  whence  bee  yeel" 

"  Sir,  wee  be  outlawes  of  the  fforrest, 

Certes  without  any  Lease  ; 
And  hither  wee  be  come  to  the  King, 

To  gett  us  a  Charter  of  peace." 

And  when  they  came  before  the  Kinge, 

As  itt  was  the  law  of  the  land 
They  kneeled  downe  without  lettinge. 

And  echc  held  upp  his  hande. 

They  sayd  :  "  Lord,  wee  beseeche  yee  sure 

That  yee  will  grant  us  grace  ! 
For  wee  have  slaine  your  flatt  fallow  deere 

In  many  a  sundrye  place." 
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"  Whatt  be  your  names  1"  then  sayd  the  King ; 

"Anon  that  you  tell  mee." 
They  sayd,  "  Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough. 

And  William  of  Cloudeslee." 

"  Be  yee  those  theeves,"  then  said  our  Ki[ng], 

"  That  men  have  told  to  me  ? 
Here  I  make  a  vow  to  God, 

You  shall  bee  hanged  all  three. 

"  Yee  shalbe  dead  without  mercye, 

As  I  am  King  of  this  land  I" 
He  commanded  his  officer[s]  every  one 

Ffast  on  them  to  lay  hand. 

There  they  tooke  these  good  yeomen 

And  arrested  them  all  three. 
"  Soe  may  I  thrive,"  said  Adam  Bell, 

"  This  game  liketh  not  mee. 

"  But,  good  Lord,  wee  beseeche  you  now 

That  yee  will  grant  us  grace, 
In  soe  much  as  wee  doe  to  you  come. 

Or  else  that  wee  may  fifrom  you  passe 

"  With  such  weapons  as  wee  have  heere 

Till  wee  be  out  of  your  place ; 
And  iff  wee  live  this  hundred  yeere. 

Of  you  wee  will  aske  noe  grace. 

"  Yee  speake  proudlye,"  said  the  King ; 

"Yee  shall  be  hanged  all  three." 
"  That  were  great  pittye,"'  sayd  the  Queene, 

"  If  any  grace  might  bee. 
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"  My  Lord,  when  I  came  ffirst  into  this  Land 

To  be  your  weded  wiffe, 
[You  said]  the  ffirst  boone  that  I  wold  aske, 

You  wold  grant  me  belj've. 

"  And  I  asked  yee  never  none  till  now ; 

Therefore,  good  Lord,  grant  itt  mee." 
"Now  aske  itt,  Madam,"  said  the  King, 

"  And  granted  itt  shalbe." 

"  Then,  good  my  Lord,  I  you  beseeche, 

These  yeomen  grant  yee  mee." 
"  Maddam,  yee  might  have  asked  a  boone 

That  shold  have  beene  worth  them  all  three. 

"  You  might  have  asked  towers  and  townes, 

Parkes  and  fforrests  plentye  " 
"  None  soe  pleasant  to  my  pay,"  shee  sayd, 

"  Nor  none  soe  leefe  to  mee." 

"  Madam,  sith  itt  is  your  desire, 

Your  askinge  granted  shalbe  ; 
But  I  had  leever  have  given  you 

Good  Markett  townes  three." 

The  Queene  was  a  glad  woman, 
And  said,  "  Lord,  God  a  mercye  ! 

I  dare  undertake  ffor  them 
That  true  men  they  shalbee. 

"  I'ut,  good  Lord,  speake  some  merrye  word, 
That  some  comfort  they  might  see." 

"  I  grant  you  grace,"  then  said  the  King, 
"Washe  ffellowes,  and  to  meate  goe  yee." 
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They  had  not  sitten  but  a  while, 

Certaine  without  Leasinge, 
There  came  tow  messengers  out  of  the  North 

\^"ith  letters  to  our  kinge. 

And  when  they  came  before  the  King 
The  kneeled  downe  upon  their  knee, 

And  said,  "your  officers  greete  you  well 
Of  Carlile  in  the  North  cuntrye." 

"How  ffareth  my  Justice?"  sayd  the  King, 

"And  my  Sherrifife  alsoe  % " 
*'  Sir,  they  be  slaine,  without  leasinge, 

And  many  an  officer  moe." 

"  Who  hath  them  slaine  % "  then  said  the  King  ; 

"Anon  that  you  tell  mee." 
"  Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Cloughe, 

And  William  of  Cloudeslee." 

"  Alas  !  ffor  wrath,"  then  sayd  our  King, 

"  My  hart  is  Avonderous  sore  ; 
I  had  rather  then  a  thousand  pounde 

I  had  knowen  this  before. 

"  Ffor  I  have  granted  them  grace. 

And  that  fforthinketh  mee  ; 
But  had  I  knowen  all  this  before. 

They  had  beene  hanged  all  three. 

The  King  hee  opened  the  letter  anon, 

Himselfe  he  read  itt  thoe, 
And  there  found  how  these  outlawes  had  slaine 

Three  hundred  men  and  moe. 
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"  Ffirst  tue  lustice  and  the  Sheriffe, 
And  the  Maior  of  Carlile  towne, — 

Of  all  the  Constables  and  catcpoules, 
Alive  were  left  but  one. 

ft 

"  The  Baliffes  and  the  Beadeles  both, 

And  the  Sargeaunt  of  the  law, 
And  forty  fforresters  of  the  ffee, 

These  outlawes  have  thti  slawe, 

"  And  broke  his  parkes,  and  slaine  his  deere, 

Of  all  they  Coice  the  best ; 
Soe  perillous  outlawes  as  they  were, 

Walked  not  by  East  nor  west." 

"When  the  King  this  Letter  had  read, 

In  hart  he  sighed  sore, 
"  Take  up  the  tables,"  then  sayd  hee, 

"  Ffor  I  can  eate  no  more." 

The  King  then  called  his  best  archers 

To  the  butts  with  him  to  goe, 
"  To  see  these  ffellowes  shoot,"  said  hee, 

"  That  in  the  north  have  wrought  this  woe." 

The  Kings  archers  busket  them  blythe, 

Soe  did  the  Queenes  alsoe, 
Soe  did  these  three  weightye  yeomen, 

They  thought  with  them  to  goe. 

There  towes  or  threes  they  shott  about 

For  to  assay  their  hand  ; 
There  was  no  shoote  these  yeomen  shott 

That  any  prirkc  might  stand. 
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Then  spake  William  of  Cloudeslee, 

"  By  him  that  ffor  me  dyed, 
I  hold  him  not  a  good  archer 

That  shooteth  att  butts  soe  wyde., 

"  Wheratt  ? "  said  the  Kinge, 

"I  pray  you  tell  to  mee." 
'•'Att  such  a  butt,  Sir,"  hee  said, 

"  As  men  use  in  my  countrye." 

William  went  into  the  ffeild, 

And  his  towe  brethren  with  him ; 
There  they  sett  up  towe  hassell  rodds 

Four  hundred  paces  betweene. 

"  I  hold  him  an  archer,"  said  Cloudeslee, 
"That  yonder  wand  cleeveth  in  towe." 

"  Heere  is  none  such,"  said  the  King, 
"  For  no  man  can  soe  doe." 

"  I  shall  assay,"  sayd  Cloudeslee, 

"  Or  that  I  ffurther  goe." 
Cloudeslee  with  a  bearing  arrow 

Clave  the  wand  in  towe. 

"  Thou  art  the  best  archer,"  said  our  King, 

"  Fforsooth  that  ever  I  see." 
"And  yett  ffor  your  love,"  said- William, 

"  I  will  doe  more  masterye  : 

"  I  have  a  sonne  is  seven  yeere  old, 

Hee  is  to  me  ffuU  deere  ; 
I  will  tye  him  to  a  stake — 

All  shall  see  him  that  bee  here,  — 
I.  4 
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"  And  lay  an  apple  upon  his  head, 
And  goe  sixe  score  paces  him  ffroe, 

And  I  my  selfe  with  a  broad  arrovve 
Shall  cleave  the  apple  in  towe." 

"  Now  hast  thee,"  said  the  Kinge  ; 

"  By  him  that  dyed  on  a  tree, 
But  it  thou  dost  not  as  thou  has  sayd, 

Hanged  shalt  thou  bee  ! 

"  And  thou  touch  his  head  or  gowne 

In  sight  that  men  may  see, 
By  all  the  Saints  that  bee  in  heaven, 

I  shall  you  hang  all  three  !" 

"  That  I  have  promised,"  said  William, 
"  That  I  will  never  fforsake  :" 

And  there  even  before  the  King, 
In  the  earth  he  drove  a  stake, 

And  bound  thereto  his  eldest  sonne, 
And  bade  him  stand  still  thereatt. 

And  turned  the  childes  fface  him  ffroe 
Because  hee  should  not  start. 

An  apple  upon  his  head  he  sett, 

And  then  his  bow  he  bent ; 
Sixe  score  paces  they  were  meaten, 

And  thither  Cloudeslec  went. 

There  he  drew  out  a  ffaire  broad  arrow,- 
His  bowe  was  great  and  long, — 

He  sett  that  arrowe  in  his  bowe 
That  was  both  stifife  and  stronge ; 
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He  prayed  the  people  that  were  there 

That  they  wold  still  stand, 
"  Ffor  hee  that  shooteth  ffor  such  a  wager 

Had  need  of  a  steedye  hand." 

Much  people  prayed  for  Cloudeslee, 

That  his  litfe  saved  might  bee ; 
And  when  hee  made  him  readye  to  shoote, 

There  was  many  a  weepinge  eye. 

Thus  Cloudeslye  clave  the  apple  in  towe, 

As  many  a  man  might  see  : 
"  Now  God  fforffbidd,"  then  said  the  King, 

"  That  thou  sholdest  shoote  att  mee  ! 

"  I  give  thee  eight  pence  a  day, 

And  my  bow  shalt  thow  beare. 
And  over  all  the  north  cuntrye 

I  make  thee  CheefFe  ryder." 

"  And  lie  give  thee  thirteen  pence  a  day,"  said  the 
Queene, 

"  By  God  and  by  my  ffay ! 
Come  fifeich  thy  payment  when  thou  wilt. 

No  man  shall  say  thee  nay. 

"William,  I  make  thee  a  gentleman. 

Of  Cloathinge  and  of  ffee  ;   . 
And  thy  towe  bretheren,  yeomen  of  my  chamber, 

For  they  are  lovely  to  see. 

"  Your  Sonne,  ffor  hee  is  tendar  of  age, 

Of  my  winesellar  he  shalbe  ; 
And  when  hee  comes  to  mans  estate. 

Better  prefferred  shall  hee  bee. 
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"And  William,  bring  me  your  wiffe,"  said  the  Queene, 

"  I  long  her  sore  to  see  ; 
Shee  shall  bee  my  cheefe  gentlewoman 

To  governe  my  nurserye." 

The  yeomen  thanked  them  full  curteouslye, 
And  sayd,  "  to  some  Bishopp  wee  will  wend ; 

Of  all  the  sinns  that  wee  have  done, 
To  be  assoyled  att  his  hand." 

Soe  forth  be  gone  these  good  yeomen 

As  ftast  as  they  can  hye, 
And  after  came  and  lived  with  the  King. 


And  dyed  good  yeomen  all  three. 
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Thus  endeth  the  lifife  of  these  good  yeomen, 
God  send  them  eternall  blisse  ! 

And  all  that  with  a  hand-bow  shooteth, 
That  of  heaven  they  may  never  misse. 


IN  OLDE  TIMES  PASTE. 

[From  Bishop  Vercy?,  folio  Manuscript,  1868,  vol.  iii.,  119. 
— "An  old  Song  in  pmise  of  .A.rciiery,  and  the  good  old  times," 
of  which  no  other  copy  is  known  to  exist.] 

In  old  times  past  when  merry  men 

Did  merry  makers  make. 
No  man  did  greater  matters  then 

Then  Lancelott  of  Dulake. 
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Good  Robin  Hood  was  livi[n]ge  then, 

Which  now  is  quite  fforgott, 
And  soe  was  fifaire  Mayd  Marryan, 
A  pretty  Avench,  God  wott. 

WilUam  of  Cloudeslee  did  dwell 
Amongst  the  buckes  and  does, 
Clim  of  the  Cloughe  and  Adam  Bell 

Killed  venison  with  their  bowes. 
Throughe  the  wood  these  lollye  bowmen  went. 
Both  over  hill  and  dale,  and  dale  and  dale, 
Up  and  downe,  upp  and  downe, 
Through  many  a  parke  and  pale. 

The  INIaydens  on  the  holydayes 

Did  countrey  carrolls  singe, 
And  some  did  passe  the  time  away 

With  dancinge  ffor  the  ringe. 
Yea  twenty  groates  was  mony  then 

Wold  make  men  make  good  cheere, 
And  twenty  nobles  gentlemen 

Might  live  on  all  the  yeere. 

William  of  Cloudeslee  did  dwell,  &c. 

Then  were  there  playes  att  Whitsontyde, 

And  sommer  games  about ; 
Then  ffreind  with  ffreind  wold  goe  and  ryde 

To  drive  the  sommer  out ; 
And  after  merry  sommer  time, 
Then  winter  time  came  in ; 
^hen  were  as  merry  matters  done 
When  Christmas  did  begin. 
William,  &c. 
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Then  did  they  chant  itt  merrilye 

With  hunting  in  the  wood, 
Wherin  the  hound[s]  mad  such  a  crye 

As  did  the  hearers  good  ; 
The  hunters  with  their  hunting  homes 

Did  cause  the  woods  to  ringe  : 
To  see  them  pricke  amongst  the  thornes, 

Itt  weere  pastime  ffor  a  kinge. 
WiUiam,  &c. 

Sir  Lancelott  Dulake,  a-dew  ! 

Thou  was  a  worthy  Knight ; 
And  eke  maid  Marryan  sure  and  trew, 

Good  Robin  Hoods  deUght. 
William  of  Cloudeslee,  ffarewell, 

With  thy  companyons  old, 
Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  Adam  Bell, 

Three  bowemen  brave  and  bold  ! 
For  now  the  world  is  altered  quite, 

As  itt  had  never  beene  ; 
For  plesure  now  is  turned  to  spite  ; 

The  like  was  never  scene. 

More  sparinge  for  a  pennye  nowe 

Then  then  was  for  a  pound  ; 
Rich  men,  alas,  they  know  not  how 

To  keepe  ne  hawke  nor  hound. 
All  merriments  are  quite  fiforgott. 

And  bowes  are  laid  aside  ; 
All  is  to  litle  now,  God  wott, 

To  maintaine  wordlye  pryde 
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Where  I  began,  there  will  I  end, 

The  old  time  sure  was  best ; 
Unless  that  misers  quicklye  mend, 

Old  mirth  may  take  his  rest. 
Pray  wee  then  good  bowmen  may  rise, 

As  hath  beene  here  to-ffore, 

To-ffore,  to-fifore, 
To  maintaine,  to  Maintaine, 

And  make  om-  mirth  the  more, 

The  more,  the  more. 


ARMSTRONG  AND  MUSGRAVE. 

[From  A  Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  1723-5,  vol.  i.,  175. 
It  is  entitled,  "A  pleasant  Ballad  shewing  how  two  valliant 
Knights,  Sir  John  Armstrong  and  Sir  Michael  Musgrave,  fell 
in  Love  with  the  Beautiful  Daughter  of  the  Lady  Dacres  in 
the  North  ;  and  of  the  great  Strife  that  happen'd  between 
them  for  her,  and  how  they  wrought  the  Death  of  One 
hundred  Men."] 

As  it  fell  out  one  Whitsonday, 

The  Blith  Time  of  the  Year, 
When  every  Tree  was  clad  with  green. 

And  pretty  Birds  sing  clear  : 
The  Lady  Dacres  took  her  way 
Unto  the  Church  that  pleasant  Day, 
With  her  fair  Daughter,  fresh  and  gav 

A  bright  and  bo7iny  Lass. 
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Fa  la  tre  dang  de  do  ; 

Traug  trole  lo  trang  de  do ; 
With  hey  trang  trole  lo  lye, 

She  was  a  bonny  Lass. 

Sir  Michael  Musgrave  in  like  sort 

To  Church  repaired  then, 
And  so  did  Sir  John  Armstrong  too, 

With  all  his  merry  Men  ; 
Two  greater  Friends  there  could  not  be, 
Nor  braver  Knights  for  Chivalry, 
Both  Batchelors  of  high  Degree, 

Fit  for  a  bonny  Lass. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  one  Seat, 

Like  loving  Brethren  dear, 
With  Hearts  and  Minds  devoutly  bent 

God's  Service  for  to  hear  ; 
But  rising  from  their  Prayers  tho' 
Their  Eyes  a  ranging  strait  did  go, 
Whicli  wrought  tlieir  utter  Overthrow, 

All  for  one  bonny  Lass. 

Quoth  Musgrave  unto  Armstrong  then. 

Yon  sits  the  sweetest  Dame, 
That  ever  for  her  fair  Beauty, 
Within  this  Country  came. 
Insooth,  quoth  Armstrong  presently, 
Your  Judgment  I  must  verify, 
There  never  came  unto  my  Eye, 
A  braver  bonny  Lass. 
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I  swear,  said  Musgrave,  by  this  Sword, 

Which  did  my  Knighthood  win, 
To  steal  away  so  sweet  a  Dame, 

Could  be  no  Ghostly  Sin. 
That  Deed,  quoth  Armstrong,  would  be  ill. 
Except  you  had  her  right  good  Will, 
That  your  Desire  she  would  fulfil, 

And  be  thy  botuiy  Lass. 

By  this  the  Service  quite  was  done, 

And  home  the  People  past ; 
They  wish'd  a  Blister  on  his  Tongue, 

That  made  thereof  such  haste. 
At  the  Church-Door  the  Knights  did  meet, 
The  Lady  Dacres  for  to  greet, 
But  most  of  all  her  Daughter  sweet. 

That  beauteous  bonny  Lass. 

Said  Armstrong  to  the  Lady  fair, 

We  both  have  made  a  Vow, 
At  Dinner  for  to  be  your  Guests, 

If  you  will  it  allow. 
With  that  bespoke  the  Lady  free, 
Sir  Knights,  right  welcome  shall  you  be. 
The  happier  Men  therefore  are  we. 

For  Love  of  this  bonny  Lass. 

Thus  were  the  Knights  both  prick'd  in  Love, 

Both  in  one  Moment  thrall'd, 
And  both  with  one  fair  Lady  gay, 

Fair  Isabella  call'd. 
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With  humble  Thanks  they  went  away, 
Like  wounded  Harts  chas'd  all  the  Day. 
One  would  not  to  the  other  say, 
They  lovd  this  bonny  Lass. 

Fair  Isabel  on  the  other  side 

As  far  in  Love  was  found, 
So  long  brave  Armstrong  she  had  ey'd, 

Till  Love  her  Heart  did  wound  : 
Brave  Armstrong  is  my  Joy,  quoth  she ; 
\V'ould  Christ  he  were  alone  with  me, 
To  talk  an  Hour  two  or  three 

With  his  fair  bonny  Lass. 

But  as  these  Knights  together  rode. 

And  Homeward  did  repair. 
Their  Talk  and  eke  their  Countenance  shew'd, 

Their  Hearts  were  clogg'd  with  Care. 
Fair  Isabel,  the  one  did  say, 
Thou  hast  subdu'd  my  Heart  this  Day. 
But  she's  my  Joy,  did  Musgrave  say, 

My  bright  and  bonny  Lass. 

With  that  these  Friends  incontinent. 

Became  most  deadly  Foes, 
For  love  of  beauteous  Isabel, 

Great  Strife  betwixt  them  rose  : 
Quoth  Armstrong,  She  shall  be  my  Wife, 
Although  for  her  I  lose  my  Life  ; 
And  thus  began  a  deadly  Strife, 

And  for  one  bonny  Lass. 
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Thus  two  Years  long  this  Grudge  did  grow, 
These  gallant  Knights  between, 

While  they  a  wooing  both  did  go, 
Unto  this  beauteous  Queen  : 

And  she  who  did  their  Furies  prove, 

To  neither  would  bewray  her  Love, 

The  deadly  Quairel  to  remove, 
About  this  bonny  Lass. 

But  neither  for  her  fair  Intreats, 

Nor  yet  her  sharp  Dispute, 
Would  they  appease  their  raging  Ire, 

Nor  yet  give  o'er  their  Suit. 
The  Gentlemen  of  the  North  Country, 
At  last  did  make  this  good  Decree, 
All  for  a  perfect  Unity, 

About  this  bonny  Lass. 

The  Love-sick  Knights  should  both  be  set 

Within  one  Hail  so  wide, 
Each  of  them  in  a  gallant  sort. 

Even  at  a  several  Tide  ; 
And  'twixt  them  both  for  certainty, 
Fair  Isabel  should  placed  be. 
Of  them  to  take  her  Choice  full  free. 

Most  like  a  bonny  Lass. 

And  as  she  like  an  Angel  bright, 

Betwixt  them  mildly  stood. 
She  turn'd  unto  each  several  Knight 

With  pale  and  changed  Blood  : 
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Now  am  I  at  liberty 

To  make  and  take  my  Choice,  quoth  she. 
Yea,  quoth  the  Knights,  we  do  agree, 
Then  chuse  thou  hoiviy  Lass. 

O  Musgrave,  thou  art  all  too  hot 

To  be  a  Lady's  Love, 
Quoth  she,  and  Armstrong  seems  a  Sot, 

^^■here  Love  binds  him  to  prove ; 
Of  Courage  great  is  Musgrave  still, 
And  sith  to  chuse  I  have  my  will, 
Sweet  Armstrong  shall  my  Joys  fulfil, 

A7id  I  his  bonny  Lass. 

The  Nobles  and  the  Gentles  both, 
That  were  in  present  Place, 

Rejoyced  at  this  sweet  Record  ; 
But  Musgrave  in  Disgrace, 

Out  of  the  Hall  did  take  his  way, 

And  Armstrong  marryed  was  next  Day, 

With  Isabel  his  Lady  gay, 
A  bright  a?id  bonny  Lass. 

But  Musgrave  on  the  Wedding-Day, 

Like  to  a  Scotchman  dight. 
In  secret  sort  allured  out 

The  Bridegroom  for  to  fight ; 
And  he  that  will  not  out-brav'd  be, 
Unto  his  Challenge  did  agree, 
Where  he  was  slain  most  suddenly 
For  his  fair  bonny  /ass. 
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The  News  whereof  was  quickly  brought 

Unto  the  lovely  Bride  : 
And  many  of  young  Armstrong's  kin 

Did  after  INIusgrave  ride  ; 
They  hew'd  him  when  they  had  him  got, 
As  small  as  Flesh  into  the  Pot, 
Lo  !  thus  befel  a  heavy  Lot, 

About  this  bonny  Lass. 

The  Lady  young,  which  did  lam.ent 

This  cruel  cursed  Strife, 
For  very  Grief  dyed  that  Day, 

A  Maiden  and  a  \\^ife  : 
An  hundred  Men,  that  hapless  Day, 
Did  lose  their  Lives  in  that  same  Fray ; 
And  'twixt  those  Names,  as  many  say, 

Is  deadly  Strife  still  'biding. 


JOHNNY     ARMSTRONG 

OF  WESTMORELAND. 

Qohnny  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  has  left  behind  him  a 
noted  name  in  Border  history  and  tradition.  His  exploits  are 
frequently  alluded  to  by  contemporary  writers.  At  the  head 
of  a  desperate  band  of  eight-score  followers,  he  has  been 
known  to  spread  terror  as  far  southwards  as  the  limits  of 
Westmoreland,  eastwards  to  Newcastle,  and  northwards  as 
far  as  Edinburgh.  But  the  time  came  when  Johnny  was 
treacherously  beguiled  and  put  to  death.  King  James  of 
Scotland  decoyed  him  into  his  presence  \vith  fair  words  and 
plausible  promises.      Armstrong  presented  himself  before  the 
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king  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  horses,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp 
and  splendour  which  Border  ingenuity  could  devise.  James 
looked  sternly  upon  the  cavalcade,  and  said  to  his  attendants, 
"  What  wants  this  knave  with  an  equipment  fit  only  for  a 
king  ?  Away  with  him — away  with  him  !  "  Johnny  and  his 
followers  were  accordiiigly  condemned  to  instant  execution. 
Tradition  says  that  the  trees  at  Carlenrig  Chapel,  between 
Hawick  and  Langholm,  upon  whicli  they  were  hung,  soon 
afterwards  withered  away.  Their  graves  are  still  pointed  out 
in  a  deserted  churchyard.  The  copy  of  the  ballad  which 
follows,  is  printed  from  an  exceeding  scarce  and  curious 
broclmre  entitled  The  Pleasant  and  Delightful  History 
of  the  Renowned  Northern  Worthy,  Johtiny  Armstrong  of 
VVestmorelatid.  London :  Prifited  by  Tho :  Norris  at  the 
Looking-glass  on  London-bridge,  about  1710.  A  still  earlier 
copy    of  the  ballad  is  given  in   Wit  Restored,   1658.] 

Is  there  never  a  Man  in  all  Scotland, 

From  the  highest  estate  to  the  lowest  degree, 

That  can  show  himself  now  before  the  King, 
Scotland  is  so  full  of  Treachery  1 

Yes,  there  is  a  Man  in  Westmoreland, 
And  Johnny  Armstrong  they  do  him  call, 

He  has  no  lands  nor  rents  coming  in, 

Yet  he  keeps  eightscore  men  within  his  hall. 

He  has  Horses  and  harness  for  them  all, 
And  goodly  steads  that  be  milk  white, 

With  their  goodly  belts  about  their  necks, 
With  hats  and  feathers  all  alike. 

The  King  he  writes  a  loving  letter, 

And  with  his  own  hand  so  tenderly, 
And  hath  sent  it  unto  Johnny  Armstrong, 

To.  come  and  speak  with  liim  speedily. 


J^f..^^" 
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When  John  he  looked  this  Letter  upon, 

Good  Lord,  he  lookt  as  blith  as  a  bird  in  a  tree, 

I  was  never  before  a  King  in  my  life, 

My  Father,  my  Grandfather,  nor  none  of  us  three. 

But  seeing  we  must  go  before  the  King, 

0  we  must  go  most  gallantly  : 

Ye  shall  every  one  have  a  Velvet-coat, 
Laid  down  with  golden  laces  three. 

And  ye  shall  every  one  have  a  scarlet  Cloak 

Laid  down  with  silver  laces  five, 
With  your  golden  belts  about  your  necks. 

With  hats  and  brave  feathers  all  alike. 

But  when  John  he  went  from  Guiltnock-hall, 

The  wind  it  blew  hard,  and  full  fast  it  did  rain. 
Now  fare  thee  well  thou  Guiltnock-hall, 

1  fear  I  shall  never  see  thee  again. 

Now  Johnny  is  to  Edenborough  gone. 
With  his  eightscore  Men  so  gallantly. 

And  every  one  of  them  a  milk  white  steed. 

With  their  bucklers  and  swords  hanging  on  their 
knee. 

But  when  John  came  the  King  before, 
With  eightscore  Men  so  gallant  to  see, 

The  King  he  mov'd  his  bonnet  to  him ; 

He  thought  he  had  been  a  King  as  well  as  he. 
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0  Pardon,  Pardon,  my  Sovereign  Leige, 
Pardon  for  my  eightscore  Men  and  me. 

For  my  name  it  is  Johnny  Armstrong, 

And  a  Subject  of  yours,  ray  Liege,  said  he. 

Away  with  thee,  thou  false  Tray  tor, 

No  Pardon  will  I  grant  to  thee, 
But  to  morrow  morning  by  eight  of  the  clock, 

I  will  hang  up  thy  eightscore  Men  and  thee. 

Then  Johnny  look't  over  his  left  Shoulder, 
And  to  his  merry  Men  thus  said  he, 

1  have  asked  Grace  of  a  graceless  Face, 
No  Pardon  there  is  for  you  or  me. 

Then  John  puU'd  out  his  trusty  Sword, 
And  it  was  made  of  Mettle  so  free, 

Had  not  the  King  mov'd  his  foot  as  he  did 
John  had  taken  his  head  from  his  fair  Body. 

Come  follow  me  my  merry  Men  all, 
We  will  scorn  one  Foot  for  to  fly, 

It  shall  ne'er  be  said  we  were  hung  like  Dogs, 
We  will  fight  it  out  so  manfully. 

Then  they  fought  on  like  Champions  bold, 
For  their  hearts  were  sturdy,  stout  and  free. 

Till  they  had  kill'd  the  King's  good  Guard, 
There  was  none  left  alive  but  two  or  three. 

But  then  rose  up  all  Edenborough, 
They  rose  up  by  thousands  three, 

A  cowardly  Scot  came  Johnny  behind, 
And  run  him  thorow  the  fair  body. 
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Said  John,  Fight  on  my  merry  j\Ien  all, 
I  am  a  little  wounded  but  am  not  slain, 

I  will  lay  me  down  for  to  bleed  a  while, 
Then  I'll  rise  and  fight  with  you  again. 

Then  they  fought  on  like  mad  Men  all, 
Till  many  a  Man  lay  dead  upon  the  Plain, 

For  they  were  resolved  before  they  would  yield. 
That  every  ISIan  should  there  be  slain  : 

So  there  they  fought  courageously, 

Till  most  of  them  lay  dead  there  and  slain. 

But  little  Musgrove  that  was  his  Foot-page, 
With  his  bonny  Grizel  got  away  untain. 

But  when  he  came  to  Guiltnock-ha,ll, 

The  Lady  spied  him  presently, 
What  news,  what  news,  thou  little  foot  Page, 

What  news  from  thy  Master  and  his  Company, 

My  news  is  bad,  Lady,  he  said, 

Which  I  do  bring,  as  you  may  see, 
My  Master  Johnny  Armstrong  is  slain. 

And  all  his  gallant  Company. 

Yet  thou  art  welcome  home  ray  bonny  Grizel, 
Full  oft  thou  hast  been  fed  with  Corn  and  Hay, 

But  now  thou  shalt  be  fed  with  bread  and  wine, 
And  thy  sides  shall  be  spurr'd  no  more  I  say. 

O  then  bespake  his  Httle  Son, 

As  he  sat  on  his  Nurse's  Knee, 
If  ever  I  live  to  be  a  Man, 

My  Father's  Death  reveng'd  shall  be. 
I.  6 
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THE  OAK  AND  THE  ASH. 

[From  the  Roxburghe  Collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
vol.  ii.,  367. — Tune,  "I  would  I  were  in  my  own  country." 
The  Air  is  given  in  Chappell's  Popular  Miisic  of  the  Olden 

A  North  country  lass 

Up  to  London  did  pass, 
Although  with  her  nature  it  did  not  agree, 

Which  made  Iter  repent, 

And  so  often  lament, 
Still  wishing  again  in  the  North  for  to  be, 

O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree, 
Do  flourish  at  home  in  my  own  country. 

Fain  would  I  be, 

In  the  north  country. 
Where  the  lads  and  the  lasses  are  making  of  hay, 

There  should  I  see 

What  is  pleasant  to  me, 
A  mischief  light  on  them  entic'd  me  away ! 

O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree 
Do  flourish  most  bravely  in  our  country. 

Since  that  I  came  forth 

Of  the  pleasant  North, 
There's  nothing  delightful  I  see  doth  abound, 

They  never  can  be 

Half  so  merry  as  we, 
When  we  are  a  dancing  of  Sellinger's  round. 
O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree 
Do  flourish  at  home  in  our  own  country. 
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I  like  not  the  court, 

Nor  the  city  resort, 
Since  there  is  no  fancy  for  such  maids  as  me, 

Their  pomp  and  their  pride 

I  can  never  abide ; 
Because  with  my  humour  it  doth  not  agree. 

O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree, 
Do  flourish  at  home  in  my  own  country. 


How  oft  have  I  been 

On  the  Westmorland  green. 
Where  the  young  men  and  maidens  resort  for  to  play. 

Where  we  with  delight 

From  morning  till  night, 
Could  feast  it  and  frolick  on  each  holyday. 

O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree. 
Do  flourish  most  bravely  in  our  country. 


A  milking  to  go, 

All  the  maids  on  a  row. 
It  was  a  fine  sight  and  pleasant  to  see, 

But  here  in  the  city, 
.  They  are  void  of  pity, 
There  is  no  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
•  O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree 
They  flourish  most  bravely  in  our  country. 
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When  I  had  the  heart 

From  my  friends  to  depart, 
I  thought  I  should  be  a  lady  at  last : 

But  now  do  I  find, 

That  it  troubles  my  mind, 
Because  that  my  joys  and  pleasures  are  past. 
O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree. 
They  flourish  at  home  in  my  own  country. 


The  ewes  and  the  lambs, 

With  the  kids  and  their  dams. 
To  see  in  the  country  how  finely  they  play. 

The  bells  they  do  ring, 

And  the  birds  they  do  sing, 
And  the  fields  and  the  gardens  so  pleasant  and  gay, 

O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree. 
They  flourish  most  bravely  in  our  country. 


At  wakes  and  at  fairs 

Being  void  of  all  cares. 
We  there  with  our  lovers  did  use  for  to  dance, 

Then  hard  hap  had  I, 

My  ill  fortune  to  try. 
And  so  up  to  London  my  steps  to  advance. 

O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree, 
They  flourish  most  bravely  in  our  country. 
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Yet  still  I  perceive 

I  a  husband  might  have, 
If  I  to  the  city,  my  mind  could  but  frame, 

But  I'll  have  a  lad 

That  is  north  country  bred. 
Or  else  I'll  not  marry  in  the  mind  that  I  am. 
O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree, 
They  flourish  most  bravely  in  our  country. 


A  maiden  I  am. 

And  a  maid  I'll  remain, 
Untill  my  own  country  again  I  do  see, 

For  here  in  this  place 

I  shall  ne'er  see  the  face 
Of  him,  that's  allotted  my  love  for  to  be. 

O  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree. 
They  flourish  at  home  in  my  own  country. 


Then  farewell  my  daddy, 

And  farewell  my  mammy, 
Untill  I  do  see  you  I  nothing  but  mourn, 

Rememb'ring  my  brothers, 

My  sisters  and  others, 
In  less  than  a  year  I  hope  to  return ; 
Then  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree, 
I  shall  see  them  at  home  in  my  own  country. 
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DICK  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

[This  old  ballad,  in  a  corrupt  state  and  probably  imperfect, 
was  recovered  from  tradition  by  the  following  enquiry  from 
"H.  J.  M.,"  (Harriet  Martineau,)in  oneof  the  early  numbers 
of  Notes  and  Queries : — "  iVbout  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  occasionally  resided,  on  the  large  island  in  Winder- 
mere, a  member  of  the  ancient  but  now  extinct  family  of 
Philipson,  of  Crooke  Hall.  He  was  a  dashing  cavalier,  and, 
from  his  fearless  exploits,  had  acquired  among  "the  Parliament- 
arians the  significant,  though  not  very  respectable,  cognomen 
of  'Robin  the  Devil.'  On  one  of  these  characteristic 
adventures,  he  rode,  heavily  armed,  into  the  large  old  church 
at  Kendal,  with  the  intention  of  there  shooting  an  individual, 
from  whom  he  had  received  a  deeply  resented  injury.  His 
object,  however,  was  unaccomplished,  for  his  enemy  was  not 
present ;  and  in  the  confusion  into  which  the  congregation 
were  thrown  by  such  a  warlike  apparition,  the  dauntless 
intruder  made  his  exit,  though  subjected  to  a  struggle  at  the 
church  door.  His  casque,  which  was  captured  at  the  skirmish 
that  there  took  place,  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  church,  and  the 
fame  of  this  redoubtable  attempt,  which  was  long  held  in 
remembrance  through  the  country  side,  excited  the  poetic 
genius  of  a  rhymer  of  the  day  to  embody  it  in  a  ballad, 
entitled  'Dick  and  the  Devil,'  which  is  now  rare  and  difficult 
to  be  met  with." — ^The  enemy  of  Philipson  mentioned  above 
was  Colonel  Briggs,  a  leading  magistrate  of  Kendal,  and  an 
active  commander  in  the  Cromwellian  army.  Scott,  in  his 
poem  ol  Rokehy,  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  adventure.] 

Robin  a  devil  he  swore  a  vow, 

He  swore  by  the  sticks  in  hell — 
By  the  eldin  that  crackles  to  mak  the  low, 

That  warms  his  namesake  week 

He  leaped  on  his  beast,  and  he  rode  with  heaste, 

To  mak  his  black  oath  good ; 
'Tvvas  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the  folks  did  pray, 

And  the  priest  in  chancel  stood. 
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The  door  was  wide,  and  in  does  he  ride, 

In  his  clanking  gear  so  gay ; 
A  long  keen  brand  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Our  Dickon  for  to  slay. 


But  Dickon  goodhap  he  was  not  there, 

And  Robin  he  rode  in  vain, 
And  the  men  got  up  that  were  kneeling  in  prayer, 

To  take  him  by  might  and  main. 


Rob  swung  his  sword,  his  steed  he  spurred, 
He  plunged  right  through  the  thrang, 

But  the  stout  smith  Jock,  mth  his  old  mother's  crutch, 
He  gave  him  a  woundy  bang. 


So  hard  he  smote  the  iron  pot, 
It  came  down  plume  and  all ; 

Then  with  bare  head  away  Robin  sped. 
And  himself  was  fit  to  fall. 


Robin  a  devil  he  way'd  him  home. 
And  if  for  his  foes  he  search, 

I  think  that  again  he  will  not  come 
To  late  them  in  Kendal  church. 
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THE  CUMBERLAND  LASS. 

[From  "Wit  and  Mirth  ;  or,  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy," 
1707.  The  Air  and  a  full  history  of  this  old  song  will  be 
found  in  Chappell's  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.  The 
chorus  has  been  slightly  modified.] 

There  was  a  lass  of  Cumberland, 
A  bonny  lass  of  high  degree  : 
There  was  a  lass,  her  name  was  Nell, 
The  blythest  lass  that  e'er  you  see. 

Oh  !  the  lass  that  makes  the  bed  to  me, 
The  lass  that  makes  the  bed  to  me, 
Blythe  and  bonny  may  she  be, 
The  lass  that  makes  the  bed  to  me. 

Her  father  lov'd  her  passing  well. 
So  did  her  brother  fancy  Nell, 
But  all  their  loves  came  short  of  mine 
As  far  as  Tweed  is  from  the  Tyne. 

She  had  five  dollars  in  a  chest 
And  four  of  them  she  gave  to  me  ; 
She  cut  her  mother's  v/inding  sheet, 
And  all  to  make  a  sark  for  me. 

She  plucked  a  box  out  of  her  purse. 
Of  four  gold  rings  she  gave  me  three ; 
She  thought  herself  no  whit  the  worse, 
She  was  so  very  kind  to  me. 
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If  I  were  lord  of  all  the  north 
To  bed  and  board  she  should  be  free  ; 
For  why  %  she  is  the  bonniest  lass 
That  is  in  all  her  own  countrie. 


When  I  embrace  her  in  my  arms 
She  takes  it  kind  and  courteouslie, 
And  hath  such  pretty  winning  charms 
The  like  whereof  you  ne'er  did  see. 


THE  FICKLE  NORTHERN  LASS. 


[Air  :  "There  was  a  lass  in  the  North  Country'." — From 
the  Roxburglie  Collection  of  Old  Ballads  in  the  British 
Museum,  vol.  ii.,  i6i.] 


There  was  a  lass  in  the  north  country, 
And  she  had  lovers  two  or-  three  ; 
But  she  unkindly  dealt  by  one 
Who  had  to  her  great  favour  shown, 
Which  made  him  thus  for  to  complain, 
I  ne'er  will  see  my  love  again, 

For  since  that  she  hath  changed  her  mind, 
I'll  trust  no  more  to  women-kind. 
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I  gave  her  ribbons  for  to  wear, 

And  now  and  then  a  pair  of  gloves, 

But  she  unkindly  dealt  by  me, 

And  gave  them  to  her  other  loves, 

But  now  in  the  country  will  I  hie, 

And  for  to  seek  a  new  victory. 

For  since  that  she  hath  changed  her  mind, 
I'll  trust  no  more  to  women-kind. 

Sometimes  she  vow'd  she  did  me  love, 

And  I  was  apt  for  to  believe, 

But  all  her  flattering  words  did  prove 

No  more  than  baits  for  to  deceive, 

As  I  do  find  it  to  my  pain, 

Therefore  I'll  ne'er  believe  again. 

For  since  that  she  hath  changed  her  mind, 
I'll  trust  no  more  to  women-kind. 

I  must  confess  that  in  my  eye. 

She  was  a  pearl  I  valued  high, 

But  what  is  beauty  witliout  grace, 

Or  one  where  virtue  hath  no  place, 

Her  false  alluring  smiles  no  more. 

Shall  draw  my  senses  out  of  door, 

For  since  that  she  hath  changed  her  mind, 
I'll  trust  no  more  to  women-kind. 

I  gave  her  heart,  I  gave  her  hand, 
And  all  I  had  at  her  command. 
She  could  not  ask  what  she  would  have. 
But  presently  the  same  I  gave. 
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Yet  all  my  labours  prov'd  in  vain, 

For  she  would  not  requite  my  pain, 

Then  since  that  she  hath  changed  her  mind, 
I'll  trust  no  more  to  women-kind. 

When  I  did  think  her  most  secure, 

Another  did  her  mind  allure, 

And  by  some  crafty  wiles  she  went, 

To  undermine  my  sweet  content, 

So  that  I  now  repent  the  day, 

That  ere  I  cast  my  love  away. 

For  since  that  she  hath  changed  her  mind, 
I'll  trust  no  more  to  women-kind. 

But  now  my  resolution's  such, 

To  suffer  for  my  loving  much, 

All  women's  company  I'll  shun, 

For  fear  I  further  be  undone. 

And  go  where  none  hath  power  to  know, 

The  subject  of  my  grief  and  woe. 

For  since  that  she  hath  changed  her  mind, 
I'll  trust  no  more  to  women-kind. 

And  in  some  dark  and  dismal  place. 
There  will  I  build  myself  a  cave. 
And  in  some  low  and  barren  ground, 
Where  none  but  shepherds  can  be  found, 
I'll  find  a  place  for  to  bewail, 
My  sorrows  which  do  me  assail. 

For  since  that  she  hath  changed  her  mind, 
I'll  trust  no  more  to  women-kind. 
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Some  shady  desert  I  will  choose, 

^Vhich  other  mortals  all  refuse, 

And  on  the  trees  her  name  I'll  carve, 

That  doth  from  me  so  ill  deserve, 

That  future  ages  all  may  know, 

What  love  to  her  I  once  did  owe. 

For  since  that  she  hath  changed  her  mind, 
I'll  trust  no  more  to  women-kind. 

The  purling  streams  with  me  shall  mourn, 

And  leaves  relenting  all  shall  turn, 

The  wood  nymphs  who  my  plaints  do  hear, 

Shall  now  and  then  afford  a  tear, 

All  blaming  her  for  cruelty, 

That  brought  me  to  this  misery. 

For  since  that  she  hath  changed  her  mind, 
I'll  trust  no  more  to  women-kind. 

And  when  my  time  is  drawing  nigh, 

J  will  prepare  myself  to  die, 

The  robin  redbreasts  kind  will  be. 

Perhaps  with  leaves  to  cover  me, 

Then  to  the  world  I'll  bid  adieu. 

And  unto  her  that  prov'd  untrue, 

For  since  that  she  hath  chang'd  her  mind, 
Young  men  beware  of  women-kind. 
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THE  CUMBERLAND  MAID. 

[From  a  "Complete  Collection  of  old  and  new  English 
and  Scotch  Songs,  with  their  respective  tunes  prefixed,  (vol.  i., 
179. )  London :  Printed  and  Sold  by  T.  Boreman,  near  Child's 
Coffee  House,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard ;  and  sold  likewise  at 
his  shop  at  the  Cock  in  Ludgate  Hill,  1735."] 

In  Ctimberland  there  dwells  a  maid, 

Her  charms  are  past  compare; 
The  gods,  to  shew  their  works,  have  made 

Her  virtuous  as  she's  fair. 

Such  beauties  deck  her  lovely  face 

As  mortals  never  saw  ; 
Her  charms  command  each  finish'd  grace, 

Her  looks,  respect  and  awe. 

Her  modest  mien  and  gentle  air 

Proclaim  her  foe  to  pride ; 
Her  eyes  and  thoughts  conceal  no  snare 

Nor  female  scorn  to  chide. 

Her  wit,  her  choice  companions  know, 

Is  mix'd  with  innocence ; 
Too  quick  to  pierce,  but  yet  too  slow 

To  give  the  least  oftence. 

Her  merit  kingdoms  would  command, 

And  empires  would  not  prove 
A  price  too  small,  should  they  demand 

Her  heart,  when  warm'd  with  love. 
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Before  I  saw  her,  gloomy  night 
Reigh'd  in  my  hemisphere ; 

But  when  she  shone,  diffusive  Hght 
My  wand'ring  soul  did  cheer. 

The  climate  doom'd  for  my  abode 

Too  chilling  was  to  live ; 
But  now  I'm  blyth,  blest  like  a  god, 

Her  warmth  doth  me  retrieve. 

No  sun  I  ever  saw  by  day 

Besides  the  charming  fair. 
Whose  genial  beams  such  joys  convey, 

As  gods  themselves  might  share. 

I  ne'er  observe  Sol's  golden  light — 

To  her  I  homage  pay  ; 
For  when  she's  absent,  then  'tis  night, 

And  when  she  shines,  'tis  day. 

My  soul  was  chaos  till  I  heard 
Her  sweet  seraphic  tongue  : 

Then  musick's  charms  softly  appear'd, 
And  love  was  all  my  song. 

By  her  I  do  compute  those  joys 

Extatic  lovers  taste ; 
And  the  bright  theme  my  soul  employs, 

Too  strong  to  be  effac'd 

Whene'er  she  smiles,  my  state  I  do 

Before  a  god's  prefer ; 
And  I  could  bid  my  heaven  adieu, 

To  find  one  more  in  her. 
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For  ever  on  her  I  could  gaze, 

Such  beauties  round  her  shine  ; 
On  her  soft  bosom  end  my  days, 

And  ne'er  at  death  repine. 

So  mild  she  seems,  sure  she  can't  hate 

A  heart  replete  with  truth  ; 
Or  triumph  o'er  the  hapless  fate 

Of  a  despairing  youth. 

Some  gentle  breeze,  oh  !  to  her  bear 

My  sighs,  her  heart  to  move ; 
In  some  soft  strain  tell  my  despair, 

And  let  her  know  I  love. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  GTLSLAND. 

["You  doubtless  remember  the  song  of  Kenmure  that  m^y 
father  used  to  sing  with  so  much  entlnisiasm,  and  which  we 
were  wont  to  take  pride  in  as  a  genuine  Scottish  production, 
but  which  I  beheve  I  have  now  found  to  be  merely  borrowed 
from  an  Enghsh  Border  song  of  a  very  old  date.  The  song 
of  Kenmure  alludes  to  the  time  of.  Charles  II.  ;  the  English 
song  to  a  period  between  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and 
Elizabeth,  when  the  last  male  heir  of  the  Dacres  was  killed 
by  the  overturning  of  a  wooden  horse,  which  falling  upon  him 
sprinkled  the  gi'ound  with  his  blood.  A  boy,  sou  of  Mr.  A. , 
was  singing  it,  and  A.,  who  comes frombeyond  Carlisle,  told  me 
it  •^as  a  very  popular  traditional  song  in  that  neighbourhood. 
My  Scotch  friends  will  not  thank  me  in  the  infonnation,  for  I 
well  recollect  how  enthusiastically  the  members  of  our  ingle 
circle  shouted  when  I  last  heard  our  friend  Creighton  sing  in 
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his  excellent  style  the  song  of  Kenmure.  There  is  more  of 
the  song,  but  the  boy  could  not  remember  it." — From  "  The 
Bee"  iniblished  at  Whitehavai  about  1820.] 


Dacre's  gane  to  the  war,  Willy, 
Dacre's  gane  to  the  war, 
Dacre's  lord  has  crossed  the  ford, 
And  left  us  for  the  war. 

How  gallant  was  his  train,  Willy, 
How  gallant  was  his  train, 
Lamplugh's  lord  first  crossed  the  ford, 
And  then  the  Gilsland  men. 

Success  to  Dacre's  band,  Willy, 
Success  to  Dacre's  band, 
There's  ne'er  a  heart  that  fears  a  Scot 
That  rides  with  Dacre's  band. 

Naworth's  halls  are  dead,  Willy, 
Naworth's  halls  are  dead, 
One  lonely  foot  sounds  on  the  keep 
And  that's  the  warder's  tread. 

Dacre's  gane  to  the  war,  Willy, 
Dacre's  ga,ne  to  the  war, 
Dacre's  lord  has  crossed  the  ford 
And  left  us  for  the  war. 
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MUSGRAVE'S  LAMENTATION. 

["Lamentation  of  John  Musgrave,  who  was  executed  at 
Kendal,  for  robbmg  the  King's  Receiver,  and  taking  away 
from  him  great  store  of  treasure."] 

To  lodge  it  was  my  chance  of  late, 

At  Kendal  in  the  'sizes  week, 
Where  I  saw  many  a  gallant  state 

Was  walking  up  and  down  the  street. 
Down  Plumpton  Park  as  I  did  pass, 

I  heard  a  bird  sing  in  a  glen  : 
The  chiefest  of  her  song  it  was. 

Farewell  the  flower  of  sei'ving-men. 

Sometimes  I  heard  the  music  sweet, 

Which  was  delightful  unto  me  ; 
At  length  I  heard  one  wail  and  weep, 

A  gallant  youth  condemned  to  die. 

A  gentleman  of  courage  bold, 

His  like  I  never  saw  before  ; 
But  when  as  I  did  him  behold, 

My  grief  it  grew  still  more  and  more. 

Of  watery  eyes  there  was  great  store. 
For  all  did  weep  that  did  him  see, 

He  made  the  heart  of  many  sore, 
And  I  lamented  for  company. 

To  God  above,  (quoth  he,)  I  call, 
That  sent  his  son  to  suffer  death. 

For  to  receive  my  sinful  soul, 

As  soon  as  I  shall  lose  my  breath. 
I.  6 
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0  God,  I  have  deserved  death, 

For  deeds  that  I  have  done  to  thee, 
Yet  never  Uv'd  I  like  a  thief, 
Till  I  met  with  ill  company. 

For  I  may  curse  the  dismal  hour, 
First  time  that  I  did  give  consent, 

For  to  rob  the  King's  Receiver, 
And  to  take  away  his  rent. 

You  gallants  all  be  warned  by  me, 
Learn  cards  and  dice  for  to  refrain, 

Fly  whores,  eschew  ill  company, 

For  these  three  things  will  breed  you  pain. 

All  earthly  treasures  are  but  vain, 

And  worldly  wealth  is  vanity  : 
Search  nothing  else  but  heaven  to  gain, 

Remember  all  that  we  must  die. 

Farewell  good  fellows,  less  and  more, 
Be  not  dismay'd  at  this  my  fall  : 

1  never  did  offend  before, 

John  Musgrave  all  men  did  me  call. 


SECOND  PART. 

The  bait  beguiles  the  bonny  fish, 

Some  care  not  what  they  sware  or  say ; 

The  lamb  becomes  the  fox's  dish, 
When  as  the  old  sheep  runs  away : 
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Down  Plumpton  Park  as  I  did  pass, 

I  heard  a  bird  sing  in  a  glen, 
The  chiefest  of  her  song  it  was, 

Farewell  the  flower  of  serving-men. 

The  fowlers  that  the  plovers  get, 

Take  glistering  glass  their  net  to  set ; 

The  ferret,  when  the  mouth  is  cop't, 
Doth  drive  the  coney  to  the  net. 

The  pike  devours  the  salmon  free. 
Which  is  a  better  fish  than  himself : 

Some  care  not  how  whose  children  cry 
So  that  themselves  may  keep  their  pelf. 

Farewell  good  people,  less  and  more. 
Both  great  and  small  that  did  me  ken. 

Farewell  rich,  and  farewell  poor, 
And  farewell  all  good  serving  men. 

Now  by  my  death  I  wish  all  know, 
That  this  same  lesson  you  may  teach, 

Of  what  degree  of  high  or  low, 

Climb  not,  I  say,  above  your  reach. 

Good  gentlemen,  I  you  entreat, 

That  have  more  sons  than  you  have  land. 
In  idleness  do  not  them  keep. 

Teach  them  to  labour  with  their  hands. 
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For  idleness  is  the  root  of  evil, 
And  this  sin  never  goes  alone  ; 

But  theft  and  robbery  follows  after, 
As  by  myself  is  plainly  shewn. 

For  youth  and  age  will  not  understand 
That  friends  in  want  they  be  but  cold, 

If  they  spend  their  portions  and  lack  land, 
They  may  go  beg  when  they  are  old. 

Farewell,  farewell,  my  brethren  dear, 
Sweet  sisters  make  no  dole  for  me, 

My  death's  at  hand,  I  do  not  fear. 
We  are  all  mortal,  and  born  to  die. 

I  know  that  Christ  did  die  for  me, 
No  earthly  pleasures  would  I  have, 

I  care  not  for  the  world  a  fly, 
But  mercy.  Lord,  of  thee  I  crave. 

Come,  man  of  death,  and  do  me  right, 
My  glass  is  run,  I  cannot  stay  : 

With  Christ  I  hope  to  lodge  this  night, 
And  all  good  people  for  me  pray. 

The  man  of  death  his  part  did  play, 

Which  made  the  tears  blind  many  an  eye  ; 

He  is  with  Christ,  as  I  dare  say, 
The  Lord  grant  us  that  so  we  may. 
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THE  DRINKING  MATCH  OF  EDENHALL. 

BY  PHILIP,  DUKE  OF  WHARTON. 

[Philip,  the  sixth  and  last  Lord  ^Vlaarton,  and  second 
Marquis  of  that  name,  was  born  in  1698.  He  was  only 
seventeen  years  old  when  his  father  died.  At  an  early  age 
he  showed  signs  of  possessing  remarkable  abilities.  Pope,  in 
his  Moral  Essays,  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  genius, 
eloquence,  and  ambition  of  this  young  nobleman ;  but  qualifies 
his  praise  by  saying  that  he  "wanted  nothing  but  an  honest 
heart."  Wharton  is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  a  fortune  of 
;^i6,C)00  a  year,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  squandered 
in  rioting  and  dissipation.  He  was  for  some  time  president  of 
the  notorious  "Hell-fire  club;"'  and  when  the  king  issued  a 
proclamation  against  it,  he  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  pulled 
out  an  old  family  bible,  quoted  several  texts,  and  declared 
with  a  sanctimonious  air  that  he  was  not  "the  patron  of 
blasphemy"  which  many  had  supposed  him  to  be  !  In  1721 
he  delivered  a  vehement  phillipic  against  "the  villanous 
scheme"  known  as  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  which  told  with 
scathing  effect  against  the  administration ;  and  in  1 723  his 
speech  in  defence  of  Bishop  Atterbury — according  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  King — "was  heard  with  universal  admiration, 
and  was  not  unworthy  of  the  oldest  senator  or  of  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  lawyer."  Lord  Wharton  was  vain, 
capricious,  reckless,  extravagant ;  and  from  want  of  fixed 
principles  continued  to  be  a  waverer  and  a  changling  through 
life.  Few  men  liave  possessed  more  splendid  parts,  and  fewer 
still  have  so  prostituted  or  misapplied  them.  He  commenced 
his  brief  career  as  a  violent  whig;  afterwards  joined  the  tones ; 
then  the  Jacobites ;  and  finally  became  a  traitor  to  his  king 
and  country.  He  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Spanish 
army ;  fought  against  the  English  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
where  he  wantonly  exposed  himself  to  much  danger ;  and 
finished  his  strange  eventful  career  in  a  state  of  great  destitu- 
tion in  a  Benedictine  convent  in  I73i>  aged  thirty-two  years 
— a  warning  and  a  lesson  to  all  who  may  profit  by  his  foibles  ! 
Wharton  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  major-general  Holmes,  and  by  her  he  had  a  son  who  died 
in  infancy.  He  aftenvards  married  a  maid-of-honour  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  but  by  her  had  no  issue.  A  curious  jumble 
of  a  book    entitled    "The   W'orks  of  Philip,  late   Duke  of 
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Wharton,  with  a  few  Pieces  by  the  Duke's  intimate 
acquaintance,"  was  published  in  two  vohimes  in  1732  ;  a 
third  edition  of  which  bears  date  1740.  Pope  raises  him  to 
"a  bad  eminence"  after  the  following  fashion  : — 

V/liarton  !  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise  ; 
Born  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise, 
Women  or  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies  : 

His  passion,  still  to  covet  general  praise  ; 
His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways  : 
A  constant  bounty  which  no  friend  has  made  ; 
An  angel  tongue  which  no  man  can  persuade  : 
A  fool  with  more  of  wit  than  half  mankind, 
Too  rash  for  thought,  for  action  too  refin'd  : 
A  tyrant  to  the  wife  liis  heart  approves  ; 
A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  loves. 

Wharton  hall,  near  Kirkby  Stephen,  formerly  the  family 
seat,  is  now  in  ruins,  except  a  limited  portion  occupied  by  a 
farmer.  ] 


God  prosper  long  our  noble  King, 

And  likewise  Eden-Hall ; 
A  doleful  DrinVing-Bout  I  sing, 

There  lately  did  befal. 

To  chace  the  Spleen  with  Cup  and  Can 
Duke  Philip  took  his  Way  ; 

Babes  yet  unborn  shall  never  see 
Such  Drinking  as  that  Day. 

The  stout  and  ever  thirsty  Duke 

A  Vow  to  God  did  make, 
■His  Pleasure  within  Cumberland 

Three  live-long  Nights  to  take. 


.m^»^ 
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Sir  Musgrave  too  of  Martindale, 
A  true  and  worthy  Knight, 

Eftsoons  with  him  a  Bargain  made 
In  Drinking  to  dehght. 

The  Bumper  swiftly  pass'd  about, 
Six  in  a  Hand  went  round, 

And  with  their  CalUng  for  more  Wine, 
They  made  the  Hall  resound. 


Now  when  these  merry  Tydings  reach' d 

The  Earl  of  Harold's  Ears, 
Am  I,  quoth  he,  with  a  great  Oath, 

So  slighted  by  my  Peers  % 

Saddle  my  Horse,  bring  me  my  Boots, 
I'll  with  them  be  right  quick ; 

And,  Master  Sheriff,  come  you  too. 
We'll  fit  them  for  this  Trick. 

Lo  !  yonder  doth  Earl  Harold  come, 

Did  one  at  Table  say; 
'Tis  well,  reply'd  the  mettled  Duke, 

How  mil  he  get  away  % 

When  thus  the  Earl  began,  great  Duke, 
I'll  know  how  this  did  chance. 

Without  inviting  me,  sure  this 
You  did  not  learn  in  France. 
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One  of  us  two  under  the  Board 

For  this  Afifront  shall  lye  ; 
I  know  thee  well,  a  Duke  thou  art, 

So  some  Years  hence  may  I. 

And  trust  me,  Wharton,  Pity  it  were. 

So  much  good  Wine  to  spill, 
As  these  Companions  all  may  drink 

E'er  they  have  had  their  Fill. 

Let  thou  and  I  in  Bumpers  full 

This  great  Affair  decide. 
Accurst  be  he,  Duke  Wharton  said. 

By  whom  it  is  deny'd. 

To  Andrews  and  to  Hotham  Fair 

Many  a  Pint  went  round, 
And  many  a  gallant  Gentleman, 

Lay  spewing  on  the  Ground. 

When  at  the  last  the  Duke  espy'd 

He  had  the  Earl  secure, 
And  ply'd  him  with  a  full  Pint  Glass, 

Which  laid  him  on  the  Floor. 

Who  never  spoke  more  Words  than  these, 

After  he  downward  sunk  ; 
My  worthy  Friends,  revenge  my  Fall, 

Duke  Wharton  sees  me  drunk. 
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Then  with  a  Groan  Duke  Philip  held 

The  sick  Man  by  the  Joint, 
And  said,  Earl  Harold,  'stead  of  thee 

Would  I  had  drank  that  Pint. 

O  Christ !  my  very  Heart  does  bleed, 

And  does  within  me  sink. 
For  surely  a  more  sober  Earl 

Did  never  swallow  Drink. 

With  that,  the  Sheriff  in  a  Rage, 

To  see  the  Earl  so  smit, 
Vow'd  to  revenge  the  dead-drunk  Peer 

Upon  renown'd  Sir  Kit. 

Then  stept  a  gallant  'Squire  forth, 

Of  Visage  thin  and  pale, 
Lloyd  was  his  Name,  and  of  Ganghall, 

Fast  by  the  River  Swale. 

Who  said,  he  would  not  have  it  told 

Where  Eden  River  ran. 
That  unconcem'd  he  should  sit  by. 

So  Sheriff,  I'm  your  Man. 

Full  lustily  and  long  they  swill'd, 

Many  a  tedious  Hour ; 
Till  like  a  Vessel  over-fill'd, 

It  run  upon  the  Floor. 
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Then  News  was  brought  into  the  Room 
Where  the  Duke  lay  in  Bed, 

How  that  his  'Squire  suddenly, 
Upon  the  Ground  was  laid. 

Oh  !  heavy  News,  Duke  Philip  said, 

Cumberland  witness  be ; 
I  have  not  any  Toper  more, 

Of  such  Account  as  he. 

Like  Tydings  to  Earl  Harold  came, 

Within  as  short  a  Space, 
How  that  his  doughty  Sheriff  too 

Was  tumbled  from  his  Place. 

Now  God  be  with  him,  said  the  Earl, 

Since  'twill  no  better  be  ; 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  Town, 

As  drunken  Knights  as  he. 

Of  all  the  Number  that  was  there, 
Sir  Baynes  he  scorn'd  to  yield  ; 

But  with  a  Bumper  in  his  Hand, 
He  stagger'd  o'er  the  Field. 

Thus  did  the  dire  Engagement  end. 
And  each  Man  of  the  Slain, 

Was  quickly  carry'd  off  to  Bed, 
His  Senses  to  regain. 
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God  save  the  King,  the  Church,  and  State, 
And  bless  the  Land  with  Peace  \ 

And  grant  henceforth  that  Drunkenness 
'Twixt  Noblemen  may  cease. 

And  also  bless  our  Royal  Prince, 

The  Kingdom's  other  Hope  ; 
And  grant  us  Grace  for  to  defie 

The  Devil  and  the  Pope. 


THE  MAYOR  OF  APPLEBY. 

[To  the  Time  of  "Jockey." — Copied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Lees  of  Wreay,  from  an  old  quarto  parchment-bound  manu- 
script Book  preserved  in  the  Parish  Chest  of  Warcop,  West- 
morland. On  the  inside  of  cover,  under  the  parchment  fold, 
at  the  top  of  the  page  is  written,  ' '  Richard  Braithwait  his 
Booke,  1684."  At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  "Geog: 
Braithwaite  Book,  1732."  On  the  third  page,  "Mrs.  Mariana 
Braithwait  her  Book  of  Receipts,  1678,  Brough."] 

Come  all  y®  good  Songsters  and  help  me  to  sound 
The  praise  of  y^  Mayor  of  Appleby  Town  ; 
So  neat  looks  his  staff,  and  so  well  fits  his  go\\Ti, 
I'll  swear  they're  no  judges  that  call  him  a  Clown. 
For  a  bonny  smart  lad  is  my  Tommy, 
For  a  bonny  smart  lad  is  my  Tommy. 
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Some  say  he's  a  Blockhead,  and  some  say  a  Drone, 
And  some  that  his  head  is  as  hard  as  a  Stone ; 
But  a  fig  for  y*^  Doctor,  and  Pumps  we'll  have  none, 
To  pump  all  our  money  to  th'  top  of  y®  Town. 
And  a  pumping  proud  Mayor  was  Jemmy, 
And  a  pumping  proud  Mayor  was  Jemmy. 


Knaves  for  peeping  must  pay,  as  I  understand. 
For  the  Lawyer  will  have  it  or  sieze  on  his  Land ; 
Should  he  pay  Twenty  Pounds  for  every  offence, 
It  would  lessen  his  substance  or  leave  him  more  sense. 
And  a  peeping  old  knave  is  Tom  Lambo, 
And  a  peeping  old  knave  is  Tom  Lambo. 


What  think  ye  of  Billy  that  play'd  such  a  trick, 
He's  cheated  his  mother  and  great  Politique  ; 
When  they  thought  they  had  got  him  quite  on  y^  Hip, 
He  pluck't  up  his  courage  and  gave  them  y*^  slip. 
O  !  that  was  well  done  of  my  Billy, 
And  that  was  well  done  of  my  Billy. 


But  y*'  Nine  they  would  have  what  would  be  y*'  Case, 
In  Speight  of  y°  Nobles  or  any  such  Race  ; 
Had  it  been  for  a  Member  instead  of  a  Mayor, 
By  Jove,  y®  Election  wou'd  have  made  you  all  Stare. 
And  an  Honest  free  set  are  y^  Nine, 
And  an  Honest  free  set  are  y*^  Nine. 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

[The  approach  of  Christmas  is  not  so  surely  heralded  by 
nipping  frosts  and  showers  of  snow,  as  by  the  song  of  the 
children,  who  go  from  house  to  house  whistling  their  shrill 
notes  through  pitiless  keyholes.  These  harbingers  of  the 
gieat  festival,  who  form  bands  varying  from  two  to  a  dozen, 
cairy  on  their  operations  for  about  three  weeks  before 
Christm.as,  commencing  every  evening  at  dusk.  Many  houses 
never  refuse  the  expected  donation  to  the  sound  of  the  carol ; 
yet  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  after  long,  sosteimto 
serenading,  the  door  suddenly  opens,  and  the  frightened  choir 
disperse  in  dismay  at  the  ogre-like  look  of  some  old  woman, 
who  rushes  out  as  if  to  devour  them.  This  song  is  still  sung 
at  Penrith,  having  replaced  one  called  "Joseph  and  Mary," 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century. — Sullivati s  Cumberland  arid 
Westmorland,  1857.] 

As  I  sat  anonder  yon  green  tree, 

Yon  green  tree,  yon  green  tree, 
As  I  sat  anonder  yon  green  tree, 

A  Chrisamas  Day  in  the  morning, 

I  met  three  ships  come  sailing  by, 

Come  saiUng  by,  come  sailing  by, 
I  met  three  ships  come  sailing  by, 

A  Chrisamas  Day  in  the  morning. 

Who  do  you  think  was  in  one  of  them  ? 

In  one  of  them,  in  one  of  them, 
Who  do  you  think  was  in  one  of  them  ? 

A  Chrisamas  Day  in  the  morning  : 

The  Virgin  Mary  and  her  son, 

And  her  son,  and  her  son. 
The  Virgin  Mary  and  her  son, 

A  Chrisamas  Day  in  the  morning. 
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She  washed  his  face  in  a  silver  bowl, 

A  silver  bowl,  a  silver  bowl, 
She  washed  his  face  in  a  silver  bowl, 

A  Chrisamas  Day  in  the  morning. 

She  combed  his  hair  with  an  ivory  comb. 

An  ivory  comb,  an  ivory  comb, 
She  combed  his  hair  with  an  ivory  comb, 

A  Chrisamas  Day  in  the  morning. 

She  sent  him  up  to  Heaven  to  school, 

To  Heaven  to  school,  to  Heaven  to  school, 

She  sent  him  up  to  Heaven  to  school, 
A  Chrisamas  Day  in  the  morning. 

All  the  angels  began  to  sing, 

Began  to  sing,  began  to  sing, 
All  the  angels  began  to  sing, 

A  Chrisamas  Day  in  the  morning. 

The  bells  of  Heaven  began  to  ring. 

Began  to  ring,  began  to  ring. 
The  bells  of  Heaven  began  to  ring, 

A  Chrisamas  Day  in  the  morning. 


CUMBERLAND 
BORDER'BALLADS 

For  why  ? — the  good  old  rule 

Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take,  who  have  the  power. 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. — Wordsworth. 


HUGHIE  THE  GR^ME. 

[This  ballad  originally  appeared  in  "The  Scots  Musical 
Museum."  It  was  sent  by  Bums,  whose  copy  was  obtained 
from  oral  tradition.  Other  readings  will  be  found  in  Ritson's 
"Ancient  Songs"  and  Scott's  "  Border  Minstrelsy."] 

UR  lords  are  to  the  mountains  gane, 
A-hunting  o'  the  fallow  deer, 
And  they  hae  grippet  Hughie  Grsme, 
For  stealing  o'  the  Bishop's  mare. 

And  they  hae  tied  him  hand  and  foot, 
And  led  him  up  thro'  Carlisle  town ; 

The  lads  and  lasses  met  him  tliere, 

Cried,  "  Hughie  Graeme,  thou  art  a  loun." 

"  O  lowse  my  right  hand  free,"  he  says, 
\"  And  put  my  braid  sword  in  the  same, 
He's  no  in  Carlisle  town  this  day, 
Daur  tell  the  tale  to  Hughie  Graeme." 
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Up  then  bespake  the  brave  Whitefoord, 
As  he  sat  by  the  Bishop's  knee, 

"  Five  hundred  white  stots  I'll  gie  you, 
If  ye'll  let  Hughie  Graeme  gae  free." 

"  O  baud  your  tongue,"  the  Bishop  says, 
"  And  wi'  your  pleading  let  me  be  ; 

For  tho'  ten  Graemes  were  in  his  coat, 
Hughie  Graeme  this  day  shall  dee." 

Up  then  bespake  the  fair  Whitefoord, 
As  she  sat  by  the  Bishop's  knee, 

"  Five  hundred  white  pence  I'll  gie  you, 
If  ye'll  gie  Hughie  Graeme  to  me." 

"  O  haud  your  tongue  now,  lady  fair. 
And  wi'  your  pleading  let  it  be  ; 

Altho'  ten  Graemes  were  in  his  coat. 
It's  for  my  honour  he  maun  dee." 

They've  ta'en  him  to  the  gallows  knowe, 
He  looked  to  the  gallows  tree, 

Yet  never  colour  left  his  cheek. 
Nor  ever  did  he  blin'  his  e'e. 

At  length  he  looked  round  about, 
To  see  whatever  he  could  spy. 

And  there  he  saw  his  auld  father, 
And  he  was  weeping  bitterly. 


!.^»*^ 
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"  O  haud  your  tongue,  my  father  dear, 

And  Avi'  your  weeping  let  it  be ; 
The  weeping's  sairer  on  my  heart, 

Than  a'  that  they  can  do  to  me. 

"  And  ye  may  gie  my  brother  John 

My  sword  that's  bent  in  the  middle  clear, 

And  let  him  come  at  twelve  o'clock, 
And  see  me  pay  the  Bishop  s  mare. 

"  And  ye  may  gie  my  brother  James 

My  sword  that's  bent  in  the  middle  brown, 

And  bid  him  come  at  four  o'clock. 
And  see  his  brother  Hugh  cut  down. 

"  And  ye  may  tell  my  kith  and  kin 

I  never  did  disgrace  their  blood  ; 
And  when  they  meet  the  Bishop's  cloak, 

To  mak'  it  shorter  by  the  hood.'' 


GR^ME  AND  BEWICK. 

[This  ballad  has  been  partly  restored  from  a  copy  obtained 
by  the  recitation  of  an  ostler  in  Carlisle  .  .  .  The 
quarrel  of  the  two  old  chieftains,  over  their  \vine,  is  highly  in 
character.  Two  generations  have  not  elapsed  since  the  custom 
of  di-inking  deep,  and  taking  deadly  revenge  for  slight  offen- 
ces, produced  veiy  tragical  events  on  the  Border ;  to  which 
the  custom  of  going  anned  to  festive  meetings  contributed  not 

I.  7 
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a  little.  A  minstrel  who  flourished  about  1720,  happened  to 
be  performing  before  one  of  these  parties,  when  they  betook 
themselves  to  their  swords.  The  cautious  musician,  accus- 
tomed to  such  scenes,  dived  beneath  the  table.  A  moment 
after,  a  man's  hand,  struck  off  with  a  Ijack-sword,  fell  beside 
him.  The  minstrel  secured  it  carefully  in  his  pocket,  as  he 
would  have  done  any  other  loose  movable  ;  sagely  observing, 
the  owner  would  miss  it  sorely  next  morning. — SiR  Walter 
Scott.] 

Gude  Lord  Graeme  is  to  Carlisle  gane ; 

Sir  Robert  Bewick  there  met  he  ; 
And  arm  in  arm  to  the  wine  they  did  go, 

And  they  drank  till  they  were  baith  merrie. 

Gude  Lord  Grreme  has  ta'en  up  the  cup, 
"  Sir  Robert  Bewick,  and  here's  to  thee  ! 

And  here's  to  our  twae  sons  at  hame  ! 

For  they  like  us  best  in  our  ain  countrie." — 

"  O  were  your  son  a  lad  Hke  mine, 

And  learn'd  some  books  that  he  could  read, 

They  might  hae  been  twae  brethren  bauld, 
And  they  might  hae  bragged  the  Border  side. 

"  But  your  son's  a  lad,  and  he  is  but  bad. 
And  billie  to  my  son  he  canna  be ; 


"  Ye  sent  him  to  the  schools,  and  he  wadna  learn  ; 

Ye  bought  him  books,  and  he  wadna  read." — 
"  But  my  blessing  shall  he  never  cam. 

Till  Lsee  how  his  arm  can  defend  his  head." — 
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Gude  Lord  Grseme  has  a  reckoning  call'd, 

A  reckoning  then  called  he ; 
And  he  paid  a  crown,  and  it  went  roun' ; 

It  was  all  for  the  gude  wine  and  free. 

And  he  has  to  the  stable  gane, 

Where  there  stude  thirty  steeds  and  three  : 
He's  ta'en  his  ain  horse  amang  them  a' 

And  hame  he  rade  sae  manfuUie. 


"Welcome,  my  auld  father  !"  said  Christie  Graeme, 
"  But  where  sae  lang  frae  hame  were  ye  ?" — 

"  It's  I  hae  been  at  Carlisle  town, 
And  a  baffled  man  by  thee  I  be. 

"  I  hae  been  at  Carlisle  town. 

Where  Sir  Robert  Bewick  he  met  me ; 

He  says  ye're  a  lad,  and  ye  are  but  bad, 
And  billie  to  his  son  ye  canna  be. 

"  I  sent  ye  to  the  schools,  and  ye  wadna  learn ; 

I  bought  ye  books,  and  ye  wadna  read ; 
Therefore  my  blessing  ye  shall  never  earn, 

Till  I  see  with  Bewick  thou  save  thy  head." — 

*^Now,  God  forbid,  my  auld  father, 

That  ever  sic  a  thing  suld  be  ! 
Billie  Bewick  was  my  master,  and  I  was  his  scholar. 

And  aye  sae  weel  as  he  learned  me." — 
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"  O  hald  thy  tongue,  thou  liramer  loon, 

And  of  thy  talking  let  me  be  ! 
If  thou  does  na  end  me  this  quarrel  soon. 

There  is  my  glove,  I'll  fight  wi'  thee." — 

Then  Christie  Graeme  he  stooped  low 

Until  the  ground,  you  shall  understand ; — 

"  O  father,  put  on  your  glove  again, 

The  wind  has  blown  it  from  your  hand?" — 

"  What's  that  thou  says,  thou  limmer  loon  % 
How  dares  thou  stand  to  speak  to  me  % 

If  thou  do  not  end  this  quarrel  soon. 

There's  my  right  hand  thou  shall  fight  with  me."- 

Then  Christie  Graeme's  to  his  chamber  gane, 
To  consider  weel  what  then  should  be  ; 

Whether  he  should  fight  with  his  auld  father, 
Or  with  his  billie  Bewick,  he. 

"  If  I  suld  kill  my  billie  dear, 

God's  blessing  I  shall  never  win  ; 
But  if  I  strike  at  my  auld  father, 

I  think  'twald  be  a  mortal  sin. 

"  But  if  I  kill  my  billie  dear. 

It  is  God's  will,  so  let  it  be  ; 
But  I  make  a  vow,  ere  I  gang  frae  hame, 

That  I  shall  be  the  next  man's  die." — 
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Then  he's  put  on's  back  a  gude  auld  jack, 

And  on  his  head  a  cap  of  steel, 
And  sword  and  buckler  by  his  side ; 

O  gin  he  did  not  become  them  weel  ! 

We'll  leave  off  talking  of  Christie  Graeme, 

And  talk  of  him  again  belive  f' 
And  we  will  talk  of  bonny  Bewick, 

\Vhere  he  was  teaching  his  scholars  five. 

^Vhen  he  had  taught  them  well  to  fence, 
And  handle  swords  without  any  doubt, 

He  took  his  sword  under  his  arm. 

And  he  walk'd  his  father's  close  about. 

He  look'd  atween  him  and  the  sun, 

And  a'  to  see  what  there  might  be, 
Till  he  spied  a  man  in  armour  bright. 

Was  riding  that  way  most  hastilie. 

"  O  wha  is  yon,  that  came  this  way, 

Sae  hastilie  that  hither  came  ? 
I  think  it  be  my  brother  dear  % 

I  think  it  be  young  Christie  Gragme. — 

"  Ye're  welcome  here,  my  billie  dear. 
And  thrice  ye're  welcome  unto  me  !" — 

"  But  I'm  wae  to  say,  I've  seen  the  day, 
When  I  am  come  to  fight  wi'  thee. 

*  By  and  by. 
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"  My  father  gaed  to  Carlisle  town, 
Wi'  your  father  Bewick  there  met  he  : 

He  says  I'm  a  lad,  and  I  am  but  bad, 
And  a  baffled  man  I  trow  I  be. 

*'  He  sent  me  to  schools,  and  I  wadna  learn ; 

He  gae  me  books,  and  I  Avadna  read  ; 
Sae  my  father's  blessing  I'll  never  earn, 

Till  he  see  how  my  arm  can  guard  my  head."- 

*'  O  God  forbid,  my  billie  dear. 

That  ever  such  a  thing  suld  be  ! 
We'll  take  three  men  on  either  side, 

And  see  if  we  can  our  fathers  agree." — 

"  O  hald  thy  tongue,  now  bilhe  Bewick, 

And  of  thy  talking  let  me  be  ! 
But  if  thou'rt  a  man,  as  I'm  sure  thou  art, 

Come  o'er  the  dyke,  and  fight  wi'  me." — 

"  But  I  hae  nae  harness,  billie,  on  my  back, 
As  weel  I  see  there  is  on  thine." — 

"  But  as  little  harness  as  is  on  thy  back. 
As  little,  billie,  shall  be  on  mine." — 

Then  he's  thrown  aff  his  coat  o'  mail 

His  cap  of  steel  away  flung  he  ; 
He  stuck  his  spear  into  the  ground. 

And  he  tied  his  horse  unto  a  tree. 
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Then  Bewick  has  thrown  aff  his  cloak, 
And's  psalter-book  frae's  hand  flung  he  ; 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  dyke, 
And  ower  he  lap  most  manfulUe. 

O  they  hae  fought  for  twae  lang  hours  ; 

When  twae  lang  hours  were  come  and  gane, 
The  sweet  drapp'd  fast  frae  aff  them  baith, 

But  a  drap  of  blude  could  not  be  seen. 

Till  Graeme  gae  Bewick  an  ackward"^'  stroke, 
Ane  ackward  stroke  strucken  sickerlie ; 

He  has  hit  him  under  the  left  breast, 

And  dead-wounded  to  the  ground  fell  he. 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  now  bilhe  dear ! 

Arise  and  speak  three  words  to  me ! — 
Whether  thou's  gotten  thy  deadly  wound, 

Or  if  God  and  good  leeching  may  succour  thee  1" — 

"  O  horse,  O  horse,  now  billie  Graeme, 
And  get  thee  far  from  hence  with  speed ; 

And  get  thee  out  of  this  countrie, 

That  none  may  know  who  1ms  done  the  deed." — 

"01  have  slain  thee,  billie  Bewick, 

If  this  be  true  thou  tellest  to  me ; 
But  I  made  a  vow,  ere  I  came  frae  hame, 

That  aye  the  next  man  I  wad  be." 

*  Backward. 
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He  has  pitch'd  his  sword  in  a  mowdie-hill, 
And  he  has  leap'd  twenty  lang  feet  and  three, 

And  on  his  ane  sword's  point  he  lap, 
And  dead  upon  the  ground  fell  he. 

'Twas  then  came  up  Sir  Robert  Bewick, 

And  his  brave  son  alive  saw  he  ; 
"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  son,"  he  said, 

"  For  I  think  ye  hae  gotten  the  victorie." — 

"  O  hald  your  tongue,  my  father  dear  ! 

Of  your  prideful  talking  let  me  be  ! 
Ye  might  hae  drunken  your  wine  in  peace, 

And  let  me  and  my  billie  be. 

"  Gae  dig  a  grave,  baith  wide  and  deep, 
And  a  grave  to  hald  baith  him  and  me  ; 

But  lay  Christie  Graeme  on  the  sunny  side, 
For  I'm  sure  he  wan  the  victorie." — 

"  Alack  !  a  wae  !"  auld  Bewick  cried, 
"  Alack  !  was  I  not  much  to  blame  ! 

*'  I'm  sure  I've  lost  the  Hveliest  lad 
That  e'er  was  born  unto  my  name." — 

"  Alack  !  a  wae  !"  quo'  gude  Lord  Graeme — 
"  I'm  sure  I  hae  lost  the  deeper  lack  ! 

I  durst  hae  ridden  the  Border  throucrh. 
Had  Christie  Gramme  been  at  my  back. 
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"  Had  I  been  led  through  Liddesdale, 

And  thirty  horsemen  guarding  me, 
And  Christie  Graeme  been  at  my  back, 

Sae  soon  as  he  had  set  me  free  ! 

"  I've  lost  my  hopes,  I've  lost  my  joy, 

I've  lost  the  key  but  and  the  lock ; 
I  durst  hae  ridden  the  world  round. 

Had  Christie  Grjeme  been  at  my  back." 


DICK  O'  THE  COW. 

[From  Caw's  Poetical  Musejim,  17841  P-  22. — In  the  south 
wall  of  the  old  parish  church  of  Penrith  is  an  ancient  monu- 
ment with  an  inscription  in  Latin,  which  being  translated 
reads  thus  : — -"Pray  for  the  soul  of  Richard  Coldall,  late  of 
Plumpton,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  esq.,  who  died  at 
Plumpton  on  the  27th  day  of  Dec.  1462,  on  whose  soul  God 
have  mercy."  The  fame  of  Richard  Coldall  existed  in  the 
traditions  of  the  border  counties  for  more  than  two  centuries 
after  his  death.  About  1700  Dr.  Todd  refers  to  him  as  "a 
famous  warrior,"  and  says  he  is  "the  same  that  the  coimtry 
people  still  frighten  children  with,  by  the  name  of  Dick  0'  the 
CcTajy  The  ballad  was  well  known  in  England  as  early  as 
1596.  Scott  has  tried  to  shelve  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Todd, 
seemingly  on  the  ground  that  the  principal  personage  of  the 
ballad  is  represented  as  a  fool.  Unfortunately  the  dates  with 
which  he  endeavours  to  strengthen  his  supposition,  are  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  evidence.  If  there  was  in  reality  a 
poor  fool,  nicknamed  "Dick  o'  the  Cow,"  who  dwelled  in 
Cumberland,  the  probability  is  that  he  flourished  when  the 
old  Lord  Scrope  was  warden  of  the  Western  marches  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     I  am  inclined  to  think, 
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however,  that  the  old  minstrel — with  a  brain  full  of  hair- 
breadth adventures,  and  careless  of  hfstorical  correctness — has 
taken  the  traditional  name  by  which  Richard  Coldall  was 
popularly  known,  and  has  filled  in  the  local  coloring  and 
general  details  merely  to  suit  the  whim  of  his  own  brain.  The 
copy  of  the  ballad  in  the  Glenriddell  MSS.  contains  a  refrain 
after  the  following  style  : — 

Now  Liddisdale  has  lyan  lang  in, 
Fala,  fala,  fala,  faliddle. 
There  is  nae  riding  there  at  a'  : 
Their  horses  are  grown  sac  lidder  fat, 
They  downa  stur  out  o'  the  sta'. 
Fala,  &c.] 

Now  Liddisdale  has  lyan  lang  in, 

There  is  nae  riding  there  at  a' ; 
The  horses  are  grown  sae  lidder  fat, 

They  downa  stur  out  o'  the  sta'. 

Then  Johnie  Armstrong  to  Willie  can  say  — 

"  Billie,  a  riding  then  we'll  gae  ; 
England  and  us  has  been  lang  at  a  feid ; 

Ablins  we'll  hit  on  some  bootie." 

Then  they're  com'd  on  to  Hutton  Ha',* 

They  rade  the  proper  place  about ; 
But  the  laird  he  was  the  wiser  man. 

For  he  had  left  nae  gear  without. 

Then  he  had  left  nae  gear  to  steal, 

Except  .sax  sheep  upon  a  lee  : 
Quo'  Johnie — "  I'd  rather  in  England  die, 

Ere  thir  sax  sheep  gae  t'  Liddisdale  wi'  me. 

*  Hutton-iii-the-Forest,  near  Penritli,  where  the  Vaues  have  a  resid- 
ence. There  i»  also  an  ancient  IiaJl  adjoining  the  town  of  Penritli, 
(yillwl  Ilutton  Hall. 
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"  But  how  ca'd  they  the  man  we  last  met, 

Billie,  as  we  cam  o'er  the  know  %  " 
"  That  same  he  is  an  innocent  fool, 

And  some  men  ca'  him  Dick  o'  the  Cow." 

"  That  fool  has  three  as  good  ky  o'  his  ain. 
As  there's  in  a'  Cumberland,  billie,"  quo'  he  : 

"  Betide  me  life,  betide  me  death, 

These  three  ky  shall  gae  t'  Liddisdale  wi'  me." 

Then  they're  com'd  on  to  the  poor  fool's  house, 
And  they  hae  broken  his  wa's  sae  wide ; 

They  have  loos'd  out  Dick  o'  the  Cow's  three  ky. 
And  tane  three  co'erlets  afif  his  wife's  bed. 

Then  on  the  morn,  whan  the  day  was  light, 
The  shouts  and  cries  rose  loud  and  hie  : 

"  O  had  thy  tongue,  my  wife,"  he  says, 
"  And  o'  thy  crying  let  me  be  ! 

"  O  had  thy  tongue,  my  wife,"  he  says, 

"  And  of  thy  crying  let  me  be  ; 
And  aye  that  where  thou  wants  a  cow, 

In  good  sooth  I'll  bring  thee  three." 

Then  Dickie's  com'd  on  for's  lord  and  master, 

And  I  wat  a  dreirie  fool  was  he ; 
"  Now  had  thy  tongue,  my  fool,"  he  says, 

"  For  I  may  not  stand  to  jest  with  thee." 
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"Shame  speed  a'  your  jesting,  my  lord !"  quo'  Dickie, 

"  For  nae  sic  jesting  grees  wi'  me  ; 
Liddisdale's  been  i'  my  house  last  night, 

And  they  hae  tane  my  three  ky  frae  me. 

"  But  I  may  nae  langer  in  Cumberland  dwell, 

To  be  your  poor  fool  and  your  leal, 
Unless  ye  gi'  me  leave,  my  lord, 

T'  gae  t'  Liddisdale  and  steal." 

"  I  gi'  thee  leave,  my  fool,"  he  says ; 

"Thou  speakest  against  my  honour  and  me, 
Unless  thou  gi'  me  thy  trowth  and  thy  hand, 

Thou'lt  steal  frae  nane  but  wha  sta'  frae  thee." 

"  There  is  my  trowth,  and  my  right  hand  ! 

My  head  shall  hang  on  Hairibee,*' 
I'll  ne'er  cross  Carlisle  sands  again, 

If  I  steal  frae  a  man  but  wha  sta'  frae  me." 

Dickie's  tane  leave  at  lord  and  master, 

And  I  wat  a  merry  fool  was  he  ; 
He's  bought  a  bridle  and  a  pair  o'  new  spurs, 

And  pack'd  them  up  in  his  breek  thigh. 

Then  Dickie's  come  on  for  Pudding-burn, 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  might  drie  ; 
Now  Dickie's  come  on  for  Pudding-burn, 

Where  there  were  thirty  Armstrongs  and  three. 

*  The  place  of  execution  at  Carbsle. 
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"  O  what's  this  com'd  o'  me  now  % "  quo'  Dickie ; 

"What  meikle  wae's  this  happen'd  o'  mel"  quo'  he ; 
"Where  here  is  but  ae  innocent  fool, 

And  there  is  thirty  Armstrongs  and  three  ! " 

Yet  he's  com'd  up  to  the  ha'  amang  them  a', 

Sae  weil  he's  became  his  curtesie  ! 
"  Weil  may  ye  be,  my  good  Laird's  Jock  ! 

But  the  de'il  bless  a'  your  companie. 

"  I'm   come  to  'plain   o'    your    man,   fair   Johnie 
Armstrong, 

And  syne  o'  his  billie  Willie,"  quo'  he ; 
"  How  they  hae  been  i'  my  house  the  last  night, 

iVnd  they  hae  tane  my  three  ky  frae  me." 

Quo'  Johnie  Armstrong,  "  We  will  him  hang  ;" 
"  Na  then,"  quo'  Willie,  "  we'll  him  slae ;" 

But  up  and  bespake  anither  young  man, 
"  We'll  gie  'im  his  batts,  and  let  him  gae." 

Then  up  and  bespake  the  good  Laird's  Jock, 

The  best  falla  in  a'  the  companie  ; 
"  Sit  thy  ways  down  a  httle  while,  Dickie, 

And  a  piece  o'  thy  ain  cow's  hough  I'll  gi'  thee." 

But  Dickie's  heart  it  grew  sae  great. 
That  ne'er  a  bit  o't  he  dought  to  eat , 

Then  Dickie  was  ware  o'  an  auld  peat-house. 
Where  a'  the  night  he  thought  for  to  sleep. 
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Then  Dickie  was  ware  o'  an  auld  peat-house, 
Where  a'  the  night  he  thought  for  to  ly  \ 

And  a'  the  prayers  the  poor  fool  pray'd, 

"  I  wish  I  had  amense  for  my  ain  three  ky  ! " 

Then  it  was  the  use  of  Pudding-burn, 
And  the  house  of  Mangerton,  all  haill, 

These  that  cam  na  at  the  first  ca'. 

They  got  nae  mair  meat  t'  the  neist  meal. 

The  lads,  that  hungry  and  weary  were, 
Aboon  the  door-head  they  hang  the  key ; 

Dickie  he  took  good  notice  to  that, 

Says — "There's  a  bootie  yonder  for  me." 

Then  Dickie  into  the  stable  is  gane. 

Where  there  stood  thirty  horses  and  three  ; 

He  has  tied  them  a'  wi'  St.  Mary's  knot,^-' 
A'  these  horses  but  barely  three. 

He  has  tied  them  a'  wi'  St.  Mary's  knot, 

A'  these  horses  but  barely  three ; 
He's  loupen  on  ane,  tane  anither  in  hand. 

And  out  at  the  door  and  gane  is  Dickie. 

Then  on  the  morn,  whan  the  day  grew  light. 
The  shouts  and  cries  rose  loud  and  hie — 

"O  Where's  that  thief?"  quo'  the  good  Laird's  Jock, 
"  Tell  me  the  truth  and  the  veritie  !" 

Haniatriugiug  a  horse  is  termed,  in  the  Border  dialect,  tying  him, 
Kith  St.  AfarT/'s  knot.  Dickie  vised  this  cniel  expedient  to  prevent  a 
pnrsuit. 
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O  Where's  that  thief?"  quo'  the  good  Laird's  Jock ; 
"See  unto  me  ye  dinna  lie  !" — 
'  Dickie's  been  i'  the  stable  last  night, 
And  has  my  brother's  horse  and  mine  frae  me." 


"Ye  wad  ne'er  be  tall'd,"  quo'  the  good  Laird's  Jock  ; 

"  Have  ye  not  found  my  tales  fu'  leel  % 
Ye  wad  ne'er  out  o'  England  bide, 

Till  crooked,  and  blind,  and  a'  wad  steal." 

"  But  lend  me  thy  bay,"  Johnie  Armstrong  can  say ; 

"  There's  nae  horse  loose  in  the  stable  but  he ; 
And  I'll  either  bring  Dick  o'  the  Cow  again, 

Or  the  day  is  come  that  he  shall  die." 

"To  lend  thee  my  bay  !  "  the  Laird's  Jock  can  say, 
"  He's  worth  baith  goud  and  good  monie  : 

Dick  o'  the  Cow  has  away  twa  horse  : 
I  wish  nathou  may  make  him  three." 

He's  tane  the  laird's  jack  on  his  back, 

A  twa-handed  sword  that  hang  by  his  thigh ; 

He's  tane  the  steel  cap  on  his  head. 
And  on  is  he  gane  to  follow  Dickie. 

Then  Dickie  was  na  a  mile  aff  the  town, 

I  wat  a  mile  but  barely  three, 
Till  he's  o'ertane  by  Johnie  Armstrong, 

Hand  for  hand,  on  Cannobie  lee. 
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"  Abide,  abide  now,  Dickie,  than, 

The  day  is  come  that  thou  maun  die ; " 

Then  Dickie  look'd  o'er  his  left  shoulder, 
"  Johnie,  has  thou  any  moe  in  companie  % 

"  There  is  a  preacher  in  our  chapel, 

And  a'  the  lee-lang  day  teaches  he  : 
Whan  day  is  gane  and  night  is  come, 

There's  ne'er  ae  word  I  mark  but  three. 

"  The  first  and  second  is — Faith  and  Conscience  ; 

The  third — Ne'er  let  a  traitour  free  : 
But,  Johnie,  what  faith  and  conscience  hadst  thou, 

Whan  thou  took  my  three  ky  frae  me  ? 

"  And  when  thou  had  tane  away  my  three  ky. 
Thou  thought  in  thy  heart  thou  was  no  well  sped, 

But  sent  thy  billie  Willie  o'er  the  know, 

And  he  took  three  co'erlets  aff  my  wife's  bed." 

Then  Johnie  let  a  spear  fa'  laigh  by  his  thigh. 
Thought  weil  to  hae  slain  the  innocent,  I  trow ; 

But  the  powers  above  were  mair  than  he, 

For  he  ran  but  the  poor  fool's  jerkin  through. 

Together  they  ran,  or  ever  they  blan. 

This  was  Dickie  the  fool  and  he ; 
Dickie  coud  na  win  to  him  vvi'  the  blade  o'  the  sword, 

But  feld  'im  wi'  the  plumet  under  the  eie. 
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Now  Dickie  has  feld  fair  Johnie  Armstrong, 
The  prettiest  man  in  the  south  countrie ; 

"  Gramercy  !"  then  can  Dickie  say, 

"I  had  but  twa  horse,  thou  has  made  me  three." 

He  has  tane  the  laird's  jack  aff  his  back, 

The  twa-handed  sword  that  hang  by  his  thigh ; 

He  has  tane  the  steel  cap  afif  his  head — 
"  Johnie,  I'll  tell  my  master  I  met  wi'  thee." 

When  Johnie  wakened  out  o'  his  dream, 

I  wat  a  drierie  man  was  he  : 
"  And  is  thou  gane,  now,  Dickie  ?  than 

The  shame  gae  in  thy  companie  ! 

"  And  is  thou  gane,  now,  Dickie  1  than 

The  shame  gae  in  thy  companie  ! 
For  if  I  should  live  this  hundred  years, 

I  ne'er  shall  fight  wi'  a  fool  after  thee." 


'i3' 


Then  Dickie's  come  hame  to  lord  and  master. 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  may  drie ; 
"  Now,  Dickie,  I'll  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

Till  hie  hanged  diou  shalt  be." 

"The  shame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord ! "  quo'  Dickie ; 

"  That  was  no  the  promise  ye  made  to  me  ! 
For  I'd  ne'er  gane  t'  Liddisdale  t'  steal, 

Till  I  had  got  my  leave  at  thee." 
I.  8 
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"But  what  gard  thou  steal  the  Laird's  Jock's  horse  % 
And,  Unimer,  what  gard  thou  steal  him  ]"  quo'  he; 

•'  For  lang  might  thou  in  Cumberland  dwelt, 
Ere  the  Laird's  Jock  had  stawn  frae  thee." 

"  Indeed  I  wat  ye  lied,  my  lord  ! 

And  e'en  sae  loud  as  I  hear  ye  lie  ! 
I  wan  him  frae  his  man,  fair  Johnie  Armstrong, 

Hand  for  hand,  on  Cannobie  lee. 

"  There's  the  jack  was  on  his  back, 

Thistwa-handed  sword  that  hang  laigh  by  his  thigh. 
And  there's  the  steel  cap  was  on  his  head ; 

I  hae  a'  these  takens  to  let  thee  see." 

"  If  that  be  true  thou  to  me  tells, 

(I  trow  thou  dare  na  tell  a  lie,) 
I'll  gi'  thee  twenty  punds  for  the  good  horse, 

Weil  tel'd  in  thy  cloak  lap  shall  be. 

*'  And  I'll  gi'  thee  ane  o'  my  best  milk-ky, 
To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three ; 

And  that  may  be  as  good,  I  think. 
As  ony  twa  o'  thine  might  be. 

•'The  shame  speed  the  liers,  my  lord! "  quo'  Dickie ; 

"  Trow  ye  aye  to  make  a  fool  o'  me  ? 
I'll  either  hae  thirty  punds  for  the  good  horse. 

Or  he's  gae  t'  Mortan  fair  wi'  me." 
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He's  gi'en  him  thirty  punds  for  the  good  horse, 

All  in  goud  and  good  monie ; 
He  has  gi'en  him  ane  o'  his  best  milk-ky, 

To  maintain  his  wife  and  children  three. 


Then  Dickie's  came  down  through  Carlisle  town, 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  might  drie  : 
The  first  o'  men  that  he  met  with, 

Was  my  Lord's  brother,  Baylifif  Glozenburrie. 

"  Weil  may  ye  be,  my  gude  Ralph  Scroope  !  " — 
"  Welcome,  my  brother's  fool !  "  quo'  he  : 

"Where  did  thou  get  fair  Johnie  Armstrong's  horsef 
"  Where  did  I  get  him,  but  steal  him,"  quo'  he. 

"But  wilt  thou  sell  me  fair  Johnie  Armstrong's  horse? 

And,  billie,  wilt  thou  sell  him  to  me  1"  quo'  he  : 
"  Aye,  and  tell  me  the  monie  on  my  cloak  lap  : 

For  there's  no  ae  fardin  I'll  trust  thee." 

"  I'll  gi'  thee  fifteen  punds  for  the  good  horse, 
Weil  tel'd  on  thy  cloak  lap  shall  be ; 

And  I'll  gi'  thee  ane  o'  my  best  milk-ky, 
To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three." 

"The  shame  speed  the  liers,  my  lord  !"  quo'  Dickie  ; 

"  Trow  ye  aye  to  make  a  fool  o'  me  ?"  quo'  he  ; 
"  I'll  either  hae  thirty  punds  for  the  good  horse, 

Or  he's  gae  t'  Mortan  fair  wi'  me." 
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He'sgi'en  him  thirty  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 

All  in  goud  and  good  monie ; 
He  has  gi'en  him  ane  o'  his  best  milk-ky, 

To  maintain  his  wife  and  children  three. 


Then  Dickie  lap  a  loup  fu'  hie, 

And  I  wat  a  loud  laugh  laughed  he — 

"  I  wish  the  neck  of  the  third  horse  were  broken, 
For  I  hae  a  better  o'  my  ain,  if  better  can  be." 


Then  Dickie's  com'd  hame  to  his  wife  again. 

Judge  ye  how  the  poor  fool  sped ; 
He  has  gi'en  her  three  score  English  punds, 

For  the  three  auld  co'erlets  was  tane  aflf  her  bed. 


"  Hae,  tak  thee  these  twa  as  good  ky, 
I  trow,  as  a'  thy  three  might  be  ; 

And  yet  here  is  [a]  white-footed  nagie, 
I  think  he'll  carry  baith  thee  and  me. 


"  But  I  may  nae  langer  in  Cumberland  bide  ; 

The  Armstrongs  they'll  hang  me  hie  :" — 
So  Dickie's  tane  leave  at  lord  and  master, 

And  [at]  Burgh  under  Stanmuirthere  dwells  he. 
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HOBIE  NOBLE. 

[From  Califs  Poetical  Mmeitni,  1784,  p.  193. — Hobie 
Noble  was  an  Englishman,  who  finding  less  difference  in  the 
laws  of  "mine  and  thine"  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the  border, 
and  more  sympathy  with  such  loose  notions  of  property  as  he 
possessed,  established  himself  among  the  Scotch  and  helped 
them  to  ravage  the  countiy,  to  Carlisle  southward,  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  The  Scotch,  however,  proved  false  to 
him,  as  will  be  found  described  m  the  ballad.] 

Foul  fa'  the  breast  first  treason  bred  in  ! 

That  Liddisdale  may  safely  say  ; 
For  in  it  there  was  baith  meat  and  drink, 

And  corn  unto  our  geldings  gay. 

We  were  stout-hearted  men  and  true, 

As  England  it  did  often  say ; 
But  now  we  may  turn  our  backs  and  fly, 

Since  brave  Noble  is  seld  away. 

Now  Hobie  he  was  an  English  man, 

And  born  into  Bewcastle  dale ; 
But  his  misdeeds  they  were  sae  great, 

They  banish'd  him  to  Liddisdale. 

At  Kershope  foot  the  tryst  was  set, 

Kershope  of  the  lily  lee ;    ' 
And  there  was  traitour  Sim  o'  the  Mains, 

With  him  a  private  companie. 

Then  Hobie  has  graith'd  his  body  weel, 
I  wat  it  was  wi'  baith  good  iron  and  steel ; 

And  he  has  pull'd  out  his  fringed  grey. 
And  there,  brave  Noble,  he  rade  him  weel. 
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Then  Hobie  is  down  the  water  gane, 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  may  drie ; 
Tho'  they  shoud  a'  brusten  and  broken  their  hearts, 

Frae  that  tryst  Noble  he  would  not  be. 

"Weel  may  ye  be,  my  feiries*^  five  ! 

And  aye,  what  is  your  wills  wi'  me  1 " 
Then  they  cry'd  a'  wi'  ae  consent, 

"  Thou'rt  welcome  here,  brave  Noble,  to  me. 

"Wilt  thou  with  us  in  England  ride. 

And  thy  safe  warrand  we  will  be  1 
If  we  get  a  horse  worth  a  hundred  punds, 

Upon  his  back  that  thou  shalt  be." 

"  I  dare  not  with  you  into  England  ride, 

The  Land-sergeant  has  me  at  feid ; 
I  know  not  what  evil  may  betide, 

For  Peter  of  Whitfield,  his  brother,  is  dead. 

"And  Anton  Shiel,  he  loves  not  me, 

For  I  gat  twa  drifts  of  his  sheep  ; 
The  great  Earl  of  Whitfield  loves  me  not, 

For  nae  gear  frae  me  he  e'er  could  keep. 

"  But  will  ye  stay  till  the  day  gae  down, 
Until  the  night  come  o'er  the  grund, 

And  I'll  be  a  guide  worth  ony  twa 
That  may  in  Liddisdale  be  fund. 

•  Companions. 
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"Tho'  dark  the  night  as  pick  and  tar, 

I'll  guide  ye  o'er  yon  hills  fu'  hie, 
And  bring  ye  a'  in  safety  back, 

If  you'll  be  true  and  follow  me." 

He's  guided  them  o'er  moss  and  m.uir, 

O'er  hill  and  houp,  and  mony  a  down ;     * 

Till  they  came  to  the  Foulbogshiel, 

And  there,  brave  Noble,  he  lighted  down. 

Then  word  is  gane  to  the  Land-sergeant, 

In  Askirton  where  that  he  lay — 
"The  deer  that  ye  hae  hunted  lang 

Is  seen  into  the  waste  this  day." 

"  Then  Hobie  Noble  is  that  deer  ! 

I  wat  he  carries  the  style  fu'  hie  ; 
Aft  has  he  beat  your  slough-hounds  back. 

And  set  yourselves  at  little  lee. 

"Gar  warn  the  bows  of  Hartlie-bum, 
See  they  shaft  their  arrows  on  the  wa' ! 

Warn  Willeva,  and  Spear  Edom, 
And  see  the  morn  they  meet  me  a'. 

"Gar  meet  me  on  the  Rodrie-haugh, 

And  see  it  be  by  break  o'  day ; 
And  we  will  on  to  Conscowthart-Green, 

For  there,  I  think,  we'll  get  our  prey." 


J 
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Then  Hobie  Noble  has  dream'd  a  dream, 
In  the  Foulbogsheil  where  that  he  lay ; 

He  thought  his  horse  was  'neath  him  shot, 
And  he  himself  got  hard  away. 

The  cocks  could  crow,  and  the  day  could  dawn, 
And  I  wat  so  even  down  fell  the  rain ; 

If  Hobie  had  no  waken'd  at  that  time, 

In  the  Foulbogshiel  he  had  been  tane  or  slain, 

"Get  up,  get  up,  my  feiries  five  ! 

For  I  wat  here  makes  a  fu'  ill  day ; 
And  the  warst  cloak  of  this  companie 

I  hope  shall  cross  the  Waste  this  day." 

Now  Hobie  thought  the  gates  were  clear ; 

But,  ever  alas  !  it  was  not  sae  : 
They  were  beset  wi'  cruel  men  and  keen, 

That  away  brave  Noble  could  not  gae. 

"Yet  follow  me,  my  feiries  five, 

And  see  of  me  ye  keep  good  ray  ; 
And  the  worst  cloak  of  this  companie 

I  hope  shall  cross  the  Waste  this  day." 

There  was  heaps  of  men  now  Hobie  before, 

And  otlier  heaps  was  him  behind. 
That  had  he  been  as  wight  as  Wallace  was, 

Away  brave  Noble  he  could  not  win. 
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Then  Hobie  he  had  but  a  laddies  sword, 
But  he  did  more  than  a  laddies  deed ; 

In  the  midst  of  Conscouthart-Green, 
He  brake  it  o'er  Jersawigham's  head. 

Now  they  have  tane  brave  Hobie  Noble, 
Wi'  his  ain  bowstring  they  band  him  sae  ; 

And  I  wat  heart  was  ne'er  sae  sair, 

As  when  his  ain  five  band  him  on  the  brae. 

They  have  tane  him  for  West  Carlisle ; 

They  ask'd  him  if  he  knew  the  way  ; 
Whate'er  he  thought,  yet  little  he  said  ; 

He  knew  the  way  as  well  as  they. 

They  hae  tane  him  up  the  Ricker-gate  ; 

The  wives  they  cast  their  windows  wide, 
And  ilka  wife  to  anither  can  say, 

<' That's  the  man  loos'd  Jock  o'  the  side  !" 

"Fy  on  ye,  women  !  why  ca'  ye  me  man? 

For  it's  nae  man  that  I'm  used  like ; 
I'm  but  like  a  forfoughen*  hound. 

Has  been  fighting  in  a  dirty  syke." 

Then  they  hae  tane  him  up  thro'  Carlisle  town, 

And  set  him  by  the  chimney  fire  ; 
They  gave  brave  Noble  a  wheat  loaf  to  eat, 

And  that  was  little  his  desire. 

*  Quite  fatigued. 
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Then  they  gave  him  a  wheat  loaf  to  eat, 

And  after  that  a  can  o'  beer ; 
Then  they  cried  a',  wi'  ae  consent, 

"  Eat,  brave  Noble,  and  make  good  cheer. 

"Confess  my  lord's  horse,  Hobie,"  they  say, 
"And  the  morn  in  Carlisle  thou's  no  die  ; " 

"How  shall  I  confess  them  V  Hobie  says, 
For  I  never  saw  them  with  mine  eye." 

Then  Hobie  has  sworn  a  fu'  great  aith — 
By  the  day  that  he  was  gotten  or  born, 

He  never  had  onything  o'  my  lord's, 
That  either  eat  him  grass  or  corn. 

"Now  fare  thee  weel,  sweet  Mangerton  ! 

For  I  think  again  I'll  ne'er  thee  see  : 
I  wad  betray  nae  lad  alive, 

For  a'  the  goud  in  Christentie. 

"And  fare  thee  weel,  now  Liddisdale, 

Baith  the  hie  land  and  the  law  ! 
Keep  ye  weel  frae  traitor  Mains  ! 

For  goud  and  gear  he'll  sell  ye  a'. 

"I'd  rather  be  ca'd  Hobie  Noble, 

In  Carlisle,  where  he  suffers  for  his  faut, 

Before  I  were  ca'd  traitor  Mains, 

That  eats  and  drinks  of  meal  and  maut." 
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KINMONT  WILLIE. 

[The  rescue  of  Kinmont  Willie  from  Carlisle  castle  was  a 
daring  exploit,  and  has  been  gallantly  sung.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  she  heard  of  it,  was  highly  indignant  and  ' '  stormed  not 
a  little."  Two  years  afterward  the  bold  Buccleuch  was  in 
England,  and  Elizabeth  was  anxious  to  see  so  doughty  a 
chieftain.  In  a  rough  and  peremptory  manner  she  demanded 
of  him  how  he  had  dared  to  undertake  an  enterprise  so  desparate 
and  presumptuous.  "\\Tiat  is  it,"  replied  the  undaunted 
chieftain,  "that  a  man  dare  not  do?"  Elizabeth,  struck  with 
his  boldness,  turned  to  a  lord  in  waiting,  and  said,  "With  ten 
thousand  such  men,  our  brother  of  Scotland  might  shake  the 
firmest  throne  in  Europe  !"] 

O  have  ye  na  heard  o'  the  fause  Sakelde  ? 

0  have  ye  na  heard  o'  the  keen  Lord  Scroope  1 
How  they  hae  ta'en  bauld  Kinmont  Willie, 

On  Haribee  to  hang  him  up  % 

Had  Willie  had  but  twenty  men, 

But  twenty  men  as  stout  as  he, 
Fause  Sakelde  had  never  the  Kinmont  ta'en, 

Wi'  eight  score  in  his  cumpanie. 

They  band  his  legs  beneath  the  steed. 
They  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back  ; 

They  guarded  him,  fivesome  on  each  side, 
And  they  brought  him  ower  the  Liddel-rack. 

They  led  him  thro'  the  Liddel-rack, 

And  also  thro'  the  CarUsle  sands  ; 
They  brought  him  to  Carlisle  castell. 

To  be  at  my  Lord  Scroope's  commands. 
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"My  hands  are  tied,  but  my  tongue  is  free, 
And  whae  will  dare  this  deed  avow  1 

Or  answer  by  the  Border  law  % 

Or  answer  to  the  bauld  Buccleuch?" 

"Now  haud  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  reiver  ! 

There's  never  a  Scot  shall  set  thee  free  : 
Before  ye  cross  my  castell  yate, 

I  trow  ye  shall  take  farewell  o'  me." 

"  Fear  na  ye  that,  my  lord,"  quo'  Willie  : 

"By  the  faith  o'  my  body,  Lord  Scroope,"  he  said, 

"I  never  yet  lodged  in  a  hostelrie. 

But  I  paid  my  lawing*  before  I  gaed." — 

Now  word  is  gane  to  the  bauld  Keeper, 
In  Branksome  Ha',  where  that  he  lay. 

That  Lord  Scroope  has  ta'en  the  Kinmont  Willie, 
Between  the  hours  of  night  and  day. 

He  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  hand, 
He  garr'd  the  red  wine  spring  on  hie — 

"Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,"  he  said, 
"But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroope  I'll  be  ! 

"  O  is  my  basnett  a  widow's  curch?J 
Or  my  lance  a  wand  of  the  willow  tree  ; 

Or  my  arm  a  ladye's  lilye  hand. 

That  an  English  lord  should  lightly  me  ! 

*  Reckoning.  t  Helmet.  \  Widow's  cap. 
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"  And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide  % 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 

Is  Keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side  % 

"  And  have  they  e'en  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Withouten  either  dread  or  fear  % 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 

Can  back  a  steed,  or  shake  a  spear  ? 

"  O  were  there  war  between  the  lands, 

As  well  I  wot  that  there  is  none, 
I  would  slight  Carlisle  castell  high, 

Though  it  were  builded  of  marble  stone. 

"I  would  set  that  castell  in  a  low, 

And  sloken  it  with  English  blood  ! 
There's  never  a  man  in  Cumberland, 

Should  ken  where  Carlisle  castell  stood, 

"  But  since  nae  war's  between  the  lands, 
And  there  is  peace,  and  peace  should  be ; 

I'll  neither  harm  English  lad  or  lass, 
And  yet  the  Kinmont  freed  shall  be  !" 

He  has  call'd  him  forty  Marchmen  bauld, 

I  trow  they  were  of  his  ain  name. 
Except  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  call'd 

The  Laird  of  Stobs,  I  mean  the  same. 
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He  has  call'd  him  forty  Marchmen  bauld, 
Were  kinsmen  to  the  bauld  Buccleuch  ; 

With  spur  on  heel,  and  splent  on  spauld,* 
And  gleuves  of  green,  and  feathers  blue. 

There  were  five  and  five  before  them  a', 
Wi'  hunting-horns  and  bugles  bright  : 

And  five  and  five  came  wi'  Buccleuch, 
Like  warden's  men,  array'd  for  fight. 

And  five  and  five,  like  a  mason  gang. 
That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  hie  ; 

And  five  and  five,  like  broken  men  ; 
And  so  they  reach'd  the  Woodhouselee. 

And  as  we  cross'd  the  Bateable  Land, 
When  to  the  English  side  we  held, 

The  first  o'  men  that  we  met  wi', 

Whae  should  it  be  but  fause  Sakelde  ? 

"Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  hunters  keen?" 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde  ;  "come  tell  to  me  !" — 

"We  go  to  hunt  an  English  stag, 

Has  trespass'd  on  the  Scots  countrie." 

"Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  marshal  men?" 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde  ;  "come  tell  me  true  !" 

"We  go  to  catch  a  rank  reiver, 

Has  broken  faith  with  the  bauld  Buccleuch." 

"  Armour  on  Hboulder. 
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"Where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  mason  lads, 
Wi'  a'  your  ladders  lang  and  hie?" — 

"We  gang  to  herry  a  corbie's  nest, 

That  wons  not  far  frae  Woodhouslee." — 

"Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men?" 

Quo'  fause  Sakelde  ;  "  come  tell  to  me  !" — 

Now  Dickie  of  Dryhope  led  that  band, 
And  the  nevir  a  word  of  lear  had  he. 

"  Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side  % 
Row-footed  outlaws,  stand  ! "  quo'  he  ; 

The  nevir  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  he  thrust  the  lance  through  his  fause  bodie. 

Then  on  we  held  for  Carlisle  toun, 

And  at  Staneshaw-bank  the  Eden  we  cross'd  ; 
The  water  was  great  and  meikle  of  spait,* 

But  the  nevir  a  horse  nor  man  we  lost. 

And  when  we  reach'd  the  Staneshaw-bank, 

The  wind  was  rising  loud  and  hie  ; 
And  there  the  Laird  garr'd  leave  our  steeds, 

For  fear  that  they  should  stamp  and  nie. 

And  when  we  left  the  Staneshaw-bank, 

The  wind  began  full  loud  to  blaw ; 
But  'twas  wind  and  weet,  and  fire  and  sleet, 

When  we  came  beneath  the  castle  wa'. 

*  Flood 
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We  crept  on  knees,  and  held  our  breath, 
Till  we  placed  the  ladders  against  the  wa' ; 

And  sae  ready  was  Buccleuch  himsell 
To  mount  the  first  before  us  a'. 

He  has  ta'en  the  watchman  by  the  throat, 
He  flung  him  down  upon  the  lead — 

"  Had  there  not  been  peace  between  our  lands, 
Upon  the  other  side  thou  hadst  gaed  ! — 

*'  Now  sound  out,  trumpets  ! "  quo'  Buccleuch ; 

"  Let's  waken  Lord  Scroope  right  merrilie  !" — 
Then  loud  the  warden's  trumpet  blew — 

O  wha  dare  meddle  ivi'  me  ? 

Then  speedilie  to  wark  we  gaed, 

And  raised  the  slogan  ane  and  a'. 
And  cut  a  hole  through  a  sheet  of  lead, 

And  so  we  wan  to  the  castle  ha'. 

They  thought  King  James  and  a'  his  men 
Had  won  the  house  wi'  bow  and  spear ; 

It  was  but  twenty  Scots  and  ten, 
That  put  a  thousand  in  sic  a  stear ! 

Wi'  coulters,  and  wi'  forehammers, 

We  garr'd  the  bars  bang  merrilie. 
Until  we  came  to  the  inner  prison, 

Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie. 
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And  when  we  cam  to  the  lower  prison, 
\VIiere  WiUie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  he — 

"  O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Upon  the  morn  that  thou's  to  die?" — 

"01  sleep  saft,  and  I  wake  aft ; 

It's  lang  since  sleeping  was  fley'd  frae  me ! 
Gie  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns, 

And  a'  gude  fellows  that  spier  for  me." — 

Th^n  Red  Rowan  has  hente  him  up, 
The  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale — 

"  Abide,  abide  now.  Red  Rowan, 
Till  of  my  Lord  Scroope  I  take  farewell. 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  my  gude  Lord  Scroope  ! 

My  gude  Lord  Scroope,  farewell !"  he  cried- 
*'  I'll  pay  you  for  my  lodging  maill,*- 

When  first  we  meet  on  the  Border  side." — 

Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry, 
We  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang ; 

At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 

I  wot  the  Kinmont's  aims  play'd  clang  ! 

"  O  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"  I  have  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  wood ; 

But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne'er  bestrode. 

^  Rent. 
I.  9 
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"  And  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"  I've  prick'd  a  horse  out  oure  the  furs  ; 

But  since  the  day  I  back'd  a  steed, 
I  nevir  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs  !" — 

We  scarce  had  won  the  Staneshaw-bank, 
When  a'  the  Carlisle  bells  were  rung, 

And  a  thousand  men  on  horse  and  foot. 
Cam  wi'  the  keen  Lord  Scroope  along. 

Buccleuch  has  tum'd  to  Eden  Water, 
Even  where  it  flow'd  frae  bank  to  brim, 

And  he  has  plunged  in  wi'  a'  his  band, 

And  safely  swam  them  through  the  stream. 

He  turn'd  him  on  the  other  side. 

And  at  Lord  Scroope  his  glove  flung  he — 
"  If  ye  like  na  my  visit  in  merry  England, 

In  fair  Scotland  come  visit  me  ! " 

All  sore  astonish'd  stood  Lord  Scroope, 
He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stane  ; 

He  scarcely  dared  to  trew  his  eyes, 

When  through  the  water  they  had  gane. 

"  He  is  either  himsell  a  devil  frae  hell. 
Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be  ; 

I  wadna  have  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  a'  the  gowd  in  Christentie." 


^ } 
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KINMONT  WILLIE. 

Willie  had  ridden  and  Willie  had  reiv'd, 
Willie  had  burn'd  and  Willie  had  thiev'd: 
Lord  Scroope  he  march'd  wi'  rank  and  file, 
Poor  Kinmont  Willie  to  auld  Carlisle. 

For  Willie  had  mounted  many  a  stile, 
But  now  he  is  chain'd  in  auld  Carlisle. 

The  news  soon  owre  the  border  ran ; 
Buccleuch  petition'd  to  save  the  man : 
England's  queen  wad  gie  Willie  his  due, 
"Then  mount  and  away,"  said  bold  Buccleuch. 
For  WiUie  had  mounted  many  a  stile, 
But  now  he  is  chain'd  in  auld  Carlisle. 

The  neet  was  dark  and  the  Eden  Strang 
As  owre  the  Stanwix  they  fil'd  alang ; 
At  the  head  of  his  horse  he  forded  through, 
"Let  us  storm  the  castle,"  said  brave  Buccleuch. 
For  Willie  had  mounted  many  a  stile, 
But  now  he  is  chain'd  in  auld  Carlisle. 

While  loudly  the  bells  of  Carlisle  rang, 
^  thousand  men  to  their  armour  sprang; 
They  drew  their  swords  to  the  joul  of  the  bell. 
But  the  castle  was  ta'en  before  they  could  tell. 

Wi'  the  stroke  of  a  sword  instead  of  a  file 
They  ransom'd  Willie  in  auld  Carlisle. 
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'Twas  horse  and  away  with  bold  Buccleuch, 

As  he  rode  in  the  van  of  his  border  crew ; 

"You  may  tell  j'our  virgin  queen,"  he  cried. 

"That  Scotland's  rights  were  never  defied." 

Wi'  the  stroke  of  a  sword  instead  of  a  file 
He  ransom'd  Willie  in  auld  Carlisle. 


THE  FRAY  OF  SUPORT. 

["Of  all  the  Border  ditties,"  says  Scott,  "which  have 
fallen  into  my  hands,  this  is  by  far  the  most  uncouth  and 
savage.  ...  An  Englishwoman,  residing  in  Suport, 
(Cumberland,)  near  the  foot  of  the  Kershope,  having  been 
phmdered  in  the  night  by  a  band  of  Scottish  moss-troopers, 
is  supposed  to  convoke  her  servants  and  friends  for  the 
pursuit,  or  Hot  Trod;  upbraiding  them  at  the  same  time,  in 
homely  phrase,  for  their  negligence."] 

Sleep'ry  Sim  of  the  Lamb-hill, 

And  snoring  Jock  of  Suport-mill, 

Ye  are  baith  right  het  and  fou'; — 

But  my  wae  wakens  na  you. 

Last  night  I  saw  a  sorry  sight — 

Nought  left  me  o'  four-and-twenty  gude  ousen  and 

kye, 
My  weel-ridden  gelding,  and  a  white  quey, 
But  a  toom  byre*  and  a  wide, 
And  the  twelve  nogst  on  ilka  .side. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 

*  Emiity  oowhous*.  t  Stakes. 
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Weel  may  ye  ken, 

Last  night  I  was  right  scarce  o'  men : 

But  Toppet  Hob  o'  the  Mains  had  guesten'd  in  my 

house  by  chance; 
I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  the  speir,  while 

I  kept  the  back  door  wi'  the  lance; 
But  they  hae  run  him  thro'  the  thick  o'  the  thie, 
And  broke  his  knee-pan, 
And  the  mergh  %  o'  his  shin-bane  has  run  down  on 

his  spur-leather  whang : 
He's  lame  while  he  lives,  and  where'er  he  may  gang. 
Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 
My  gear's  a'  gane. 


But  Peenye,  my  gude  son,  is  out  at  the  Hagbut-heaa 

His  een  glittering  for  anger  like  a  fiery  gleed ;  § 

Crying — "Mak  sure  the  nooks 

Of  Maky's-muir  crooks; 

For  the  wily  Scot  takes  by  nooks,  hooks,  and  crooks. 

Gin  we  meet  a'  together  in  a  head  the  morn, 

We'll  be  merry  men." 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 

There's  doughty  Cuddy  in  the  Heugh-head. 
Thou  was  aye  gude  at  a  need : 
With  thy  brock-skin  bag  at  thy  belt, 
Aye  ready  to  mak  a  puir  man  help. 

X  Marrow.  §  A  bar  of  iron  rjlowing  on  the  anviL 
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Thou  maun  awa'  out  to  the  Cauf-craigs 
(Where  anes  ye  lost  your  ain  twa  naigs,) 
And  there  toom  thy  brock-skin  bag. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 


Doughty  Dan  o'  the  Houlet  Hirst, 

Thou  was  aye  gude  at  a  birst  :* 

Gude  wi'  a  bow,  and  better  wi'  a  speir, 

The  bauldest  March-man  that  e'er  foUow'd  gear; 

Come  thou  here. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 


Rise,  ye  carle  coopers,  fra  making  o'  kirns  and  tubs, 

In  the  Nicol-forest  Woods, 

Your  craft  hasna  left  the  value  of  an  oak  rod, 

But  if  you  had  ony  fear  o'  God, 

Last  night  ye  hadna  slept  sae  sound, 

And  let  my  gear  be  a'  ta'en. 

Fy,  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 


Ah !  lads,  we'll  fang  them  a'  in  a  net  ! 
For  I  hae  a'  the  fords  o'  Liddel  set; 
The  Dunkin  and  the  Door-loup, 

'  Buret,  battle,  fight. 
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The  Willie-ford,  and  the  Water-slack, 

The  Black-rack  and  the  Trout-dub  of  Liddel; 

There  stands  John  Forster,  wi'  five  men  at  his  back. 

Wi'  bufift  coat  and  cap  of  steil; 

Boo!  ca'  at  them  e'en,  Jock; 

That  ford's  sicker,*  I  wat  weil. 

Fy,  lads,  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 


Hoo!  hoo!  gar  raise  the  Reid  Souter,  and  Ringan's 

Wi'  a  broad  elshint  and  a  wicker;  [Wat, 

I  wat  weil  they'll  mak  a  ford  sicker. 

Sae,  whether  they  be  Elliots  or  Armstrangs, 

Or  rough-riding  Scots,  or  rude  Johnstones, 

Or  whether  they  be  frae  the  Tarras  or  Ewsdale, 

They  maun  turn  and  fight,  or  try  the  deeps  o'  Liddel. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 


"Ah!  but  they  will  play  ye  another  jigg. 

For  they  will  out  at  the  big  rig, 

And  thro'  at  Fargy  Grame's  gap." 

But  I  hae  another  wile  for  that: 

For  I  hae  little  Will,  and  Stalwart  Wat, 

And  iang  Aicky,  in  the  Souter  Moor, 

Wi'  his  sleuth-dog  sits  in  his  watch  right  sure; 

"*  Secure.  t  A  shoemaker's  awl. 
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Shou'd  the  dog  gie  a  bark, 
He'll  be  out  in  his  sark, 
And  die  or  won. 

Fy,  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Ha!  boys! — I  see  a  party  appearing — wha's  yon? 
Methinks  it's  the  Captain  of  Bewcastle,  and  Jeptha's 

John, 
Coming  down  by  the  foul  steps  of  Catlowdie's  loan : 
They'll  make  a'  sicker,  come  which  way  they  will. 

Ha,  lads  I  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Captain  Musgrave,  and  a'  his  band, 
Are  coming  down  by  the  Siller-strand, 
And  the  Muckle  toun-bell  o'  Carlisle  is  rung: 
My  gear  was  a'  weel  won, 

And  before  it's  carried  o'er  the  Border,  mony  a 
man's  gae  down. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 
My  gear's  a'  gane. 


REV.     JOSIAH     RELPH 


1712— 1743. 


BONNY  SMURKIN'  SALLY. 

A  BRAND  NEW  BALLAT. 

["Relph  was  never  married,"  says  Sanderson,  "though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  was  altogether  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  beauty.  His  Bo7iny  Smtcrkin^  Sally,  whose  praises  he  so 
sweetly  celebrates,  was,  if  village  chronicles  may  be  credited, 
a  Miss  Sally  Holmes,  a  young  nymph  of  a  neighbouring  valley, 
who,  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  heart  is  most  susceptible  of 
tender  impressions,  had  engaged  his  attentions  and  affections." 
The  copy  here  given. is  slightly  altered  from  the  one  in  the 
edition  of  1747.] 


what  a  deal  of  beaiities  rare, 

-Leeve  dovm  in  Caldew  valley; 
Yet  theer's  not  yen  'at  can  compare 
Wi'  bonny  smurkin'  Sally. 


0  fortune's  great,  my  dad  oft  tells, 
But  I  cry  shally-wally : 

1  mind  nae  fortune,  nor  ought  else. 

My  heart's  sae  set  on  Sally. 
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Let  others  round  the  teable  sit 
At  fairs,  and  drink  and  rally; 

While  to  a  corner  snug  I  git, 
And  kiss  and  lark  wi'  Sally. 


Some  lads  court  fearful  hard,  yet  still 
Put  off  and  drive  and  dally  ; 

The  priest  neest  Sunday — if  she  will- 
May  publish  me  and  Sally. 


O  how  my  heart  wad  loup  for  joy, 
To  lead  her  up  the  alley  ; 

And  with  what  courage  cou'd  I  cry — 
I  tak  thee  bonny  Sally. 


Now,  sud  not  we  a  bargain  strike  % — 
I's  seer  our  temper's  tally  ; 

For  deuce  a  thing  can  e'er  I  like 
But  just  what  likes  my  Sally. 


I's  sick,  and  know  not  what  to  de  ; 

And  nevermore  may  rally  ! — 
What  signify  sec  things  a  flea  % 

O,  send  off-hand  for  Sally. 
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IT'S  WRANG  INDEED  NOW,  JENNY. 

(HORACE.) 

It's  wrang  indeed  now,  Jenny,  whyte, 

To  spoil  a  lad  sae  rare  ; 
The  gams  'at  yence  were  his  delyte, 

Peer  Jacky  minds  nae  main 


Nae  mair  he  cracks  the  leave  o'  th'  green, 

The  cleverest  far  abuin  • 
But  lakes  at  wait-not-whats  within, 

Aw  Sunday  efter-nuin. 


Nae  mair  i'  th'  nights  thro'  woods  he  leads, 
To  treace  the  wand'rin'  brock; 

But  sits  i'  th'  nuik  and  nought  else  heeds, 
But  Jenny  and  her  rock. 

Thus  Hercules,  'at  ballats  say, 
Meade  parlish  monsters  stoop; 

Flang  his  great  mickle  club  away, 
And  tuik  a  spinnel  up. 
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WHEN  DAMON  FIRST  TO  C^LIA  SPOKE. 


[Relph,  though  simple  and  natural  as  a  child  at  heart,  fell 
into  the  prevailing  custom  of  his  age  by  introducing  such  im- 
aginary names  as  Strephon  and  Chloe  into  some  of  his  songs ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
artificial  school  of  pastoral  poetry.] 


When  Damon  first  to  Caelia  spoke, 
And  made  his  passion  known; 

So  free  her  air !  so  kind  her  look ! 
He  thought  the  nymph  his  own. 

Poor  Damon !  all  thy  hopes  are  vain, 

Success  no  longer  boast : 
Such  Caelia  is  to  every  swain, 

But  catch — and  Caelia's  lost. 


Thus  oft  we  see  at  close  of  eve 
When  all  is  calm  and  fair. 

An  idle  wand'ring  feather  wave, 
And  saunter  here  and  there. 


Tempting  the  grasp  of  every  clown 

Around  the  trifle  plays  : 
He  catches !  full  of  hopes — 'tis  gone,- 

And  Simon's  left  to  gaze. 
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ONE  SUNDAY  MORN  IN  CHEERFUL  MAY. 

One  Sunday  mom  in  cheerful  May, 
When  all  was  clad  in  best  array, 
Young  Caelia  tripp'd  the  garden  gay 

With  robes  of  various  dye  : 
The  choicest  flow'rs  the  virgin  chose. 
The  lily  pale,  the  blushing  rose 
With  all  that  most  delights  the  nose, 

Or  tempts  the  wand'ring  eye. 

In  artful  rank  when  each  was  plac'd, 
She  fix'd  the  favourites  on  her  breast, 
O  happy,  happy  flow'rs  possess'd 

Of  such  a  heavenly  seat ! 
But  they  with  envy  view  the  fair, 
And  (vain  attempts!)  presumptuous  dare 
With  Gselia's  beauties  to  compare, 

And  rival  charms  so  great. 

The  rose  displays  its  purple  dyes. 
Ten  thousand  sweets  at  once  surprize ; 
Ungrateful  sight  to  Caslia's  eyes ! 

Her  cheeks  a  blush  disclose ! 
So  much  the  glowing  blush  became, 
Superior  sweets  so  graced  the  dame, 
The  rose  sunk  down  its  head  for  shame. 

And  durst  no  more  oppose. 
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The  lily  next  resists  the  maid 
In  robes  of  purest  white  array'd 
Its  beauties  gracefully  display'd 

Her  finest  charms  defy'd ; 
The  blood  forsook  the  fair  one's  face, 
A  sudden  paleness  took  its  place, 
But  paleness  mix'd  with  such  a  grace 

As  check'd  the  lily's  pride. 

The  flow'rs  thus  foil'd  in  single  fight 
Their  force  with  utmost  speed  invite. 
With  lavished  odours  all  unite 

And  scent  the  neighbouring  air. 
She  sighs — such  balmy  breezes  fly, 
Such  fragrant  sweets  perfume  the  sky, 
The  flowers  drop  down  their  heads  and  die 

Oppress'd  with  deep  despair. 


COME,  PANDORA,  COME  AWAY. 

Come,  Pandora,  come  away. 

Who  can  brook  such  dull  delay? 

Come  and  ghtd  my  longing  eye; 

Could  I  now  Pandora  spy! 

Envious  hill,  O  why  wilt  thou 

Intercept  a  lover's  view ! 

Haste,  Pandora,  haste  away, 
Every  minute  seems  a  day. 
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Once  lov'd  plains  no  longer  please, 
There's  no  pleasure,  but  where  she  is, 
I'd  with  her  to  town  resort, 
I'd  with  her  endure  a  court; 
Wilds  are  gardens  -with  my  dear, 
All's  a  wild  if  she's  not  there. 

Haste,  Pandora,  haste  away 

Every  minute  seems  a  day. 

See  she  comes — ye  swains  prepare 

To  entertain  the  lovely  fair; 

Let  blythe  jokes  and  rustic  rhyme, 

Songs  and  dances  cheat  the  time, 

All  your  gambols,  all  be  play'd 

To  divert  the  charming  maid; 
May  her  hours  unheeded  flow, 
And  the  clock  ne'er  seem  too  slow. 

See  she  comes — ye  maidens  haste, 
Sweep  the  hearth,  nay  do  it  fast; 
Mind  that  nought  offend  the  sight, 
Be  the  table  wondrous  bright ; 
Rub  the  cupboard,  rub  it  clean 
Till  your  shadow's  to  be  seen; 

Let  clean  pinners  grace  each  head, 

Each  her  lily  apron  spread. 

Now  she's  near — I  burn,  I  glow, 
Short  my  breath,  my  voice  grows  low! 
Thus  the  lark  with  cheeribl  lay 
Hails  th'  approaching  god  of  day, 
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But  when  nearer  he  displays 
Brighter  beams  and  warmer  rays; 
Then  her  little  bosom  heaves, 
And  its  gentle  warbling  leaves. 


MISS  BLAMIRE  OF  THACKWOOD. 


Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
\Vho  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares — 
The  Poets — who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly  lays. 

Wordsworth. 

AUGHTON-HEAD  village  is  seated  upon 
a  gentle  eminence,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Caldew,  about  seven  miles  from 
Carlisle.  The  scene  from  the  churchyard,  when 
viewed  under  the  full  splendour  of  a  July  evening, 
is  one  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Beneath,  on  the 
southern  side,  the  blue  smoke  ascending  reveals  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Stockdalewath,  and  at  short 
distances  Thackwood-nook  and  Highhead  Castle. 
To  the  south-west  are  caught  glimpses  of  the 
straggling  dwellings  of  Sebergham ;  and  on  the 
northern  side  rise  the  venerable  towers  of  Rose 
Casde.  This  pleasant  interchange  of  hill  and  dale 
is  bounded  by  the  majestic  Skiddaw  and  his  com- 
panions, which  are  now  seen  in  the  azure  of  softened 
distance.  Immediately  in  front,  the  look  out  is  over 
a  richly  cultivated  country,  variegated  with  enclosures 
and  scattered  woodlands,  forming  at  one  glance  a 
bright  contrast  to  the  dense  mass  of  forest  trees 
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which  darken  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  Caldew. 
There  is  a  picturesqueness,  too,  about  the  manner 
in  which  these  quaint  old-fashioned  homesteads  are 
scattered;  and  profound  peace  appears  to  rest  in 
that  sloping  valley  beneath,  save  now  and  then  when 
the  stillness  is  broken  by  the  lowing  kine  or  tinkling 
sheep-bell  near  yonder  narrow  streamlet,  which  at 
this  moment  is  suddenly  revealed  in  the  sunlight. 
The  prospect  is  at  once  full  of  animation  and  quiet 
sylvan  beauties;  and  the  whole  landscape,  to  use  a 
painter's  phrase,  is  "touched  in"  with  the  broad  free 
pencil  which  nature  always  uses  wisely  when  left  to 
work  out  her  own  designs. 

Following  the  footpath  by  the  side  of  the  Caldew 
from  Rose  Castle  to  Carlisle,  the  variety  of  landscape 
scenery  which  presents  itself — ever  changing,  ever 
new — is  almost  endless.  Beauties  unfold  themselves 
on  all  sides.  You  pass  quiet  shaded  pools  overhung 
with  masses  of  silver-leaved  willows — the  favorite 
haunts  of  speckled  trouts — where  the  white-breasted 
ouzel  and  the  bright  little  kingfisher  sometimes  sit 
perched  upon  mossy  stones,  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  patient  angler.  Presently  you  reach  a 
bleak  bit  of  moorland  scenery — such  as  John  Linnel 
can  so  truthfully  depict — with  a  rich  corn-field  lying 
in  the  adjoining  valley,  now  golden  in  the  sunlight, 
now  sombre  in  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud,  as  it 
ripens  day  by  day  for  the  reaper's  sickle,  while 
high  overhead  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings. 
These  passed,  the  green    footpath  winds   its  way 
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under  the  overarching  umbrage  of  a  woodland  glade, 
through  which  the  sunbeams  can  only  penetrate  in 
fitful  gleams ;  and  Avhere,  if  a  student  of  landscape 
art,  you  may  pitch  your  tent,  as  Sam  Bough  has 
often  done,  under  the  shadow  of  some  giant  oak,  the 
ancient  monarch  of  the  forest.  There  you  may 
amuse  yourself  with  the  antics  of  the  playful  squirrel 
as  it  leaps  merrily  from  branch  to  branch  of  neigh- 
bouring trees.  The  plaintive  notes  of  stock-doves 
fell  softly  upon  the  ear  as  you  approached;  but  now 
the  coo-cooing  is  heard  no  more;  that  crackling 
noise  immediately  overhead  is  occasioned  by  a 
couple  of  startled  birds  beating  their  way  through 
the  close  branches  of  those  dark  tree  tops.  Ever 
and  anon,  too,  you  skirt  the  wide-spreading  bound- 
aries of  low-lying  meadow-lands,  in  which  groups  of 
many  colored  cattle  are  quietly  grazing,  sometimes 
with  a  sturdy-fronted  bull,  the  lord  of  the  herd,  as 
leader — sometimes  seen  almost  motionless  standing 
knee  deep  in  water;  with  here  and  there  a  clean 
white-washed  farm-stead  and  snug  cottage,  pleasant 
English  homes  of  contentment  and  peace,  peeping 
out  from  beneath  their  shaded  coverts  of  tall  syca- 
mores or  graceful  ashes. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  a  few  of  the 
le,ading  features  of  this  beautiful  stream-scenery 
because  it  has  long  been  associated  in  my  mind  as 
Susanna  Blamir^s  cotintry.  Her  childhood's  days 
were  passed  not  far  from  where  the  Caldew  is  a 
narrow  streamlet  almost  lost  among  the  mountains, 
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and  her  years  were  numbered  near  where  the  same 
stream  falls  into  the  broader  waters  of  the  Eden  at 
Carlisle. 

Our  knowledge  of  Susanna  Blamire  is  slight  and 
imperfect.  She  was  born  in  January  1747,  at 
Cardew-hall,  near  the  Oaks,  Dalston.  Her  father 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  an  English  yeoman  of  the 
period,  generous  and  hospitable  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  She  lost  her  mother  in  childhood ;  and  some 
time  after  was  removed  from  the  family  residence  at 
the  Oaks,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Simpson  of  Thackwood.  This  good  aunt  of 
hers  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  woman — a 
woman  of  a  "stirring"  life,  whose  heart  was  in  her 
household."  She  possessed  great  force  of  character, 
blended  with  amiable  manners  and  warm-hearted 
benevolence,  qualities  rarely  found  combined  in 
one  individual,  and  consequently  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  in  moulding  the  girlish  mind  of 
Susanna.  From  Thackwood  the  girl  went  daily  to 
the  village  school  at  Raughton-head,  accompanied 
by  her  brothers  and  sister.  She  has  left  us  a 
pleasant  sketch  of  their  school-day  life  in  her  longest 
poem,  entitled  Stocklewath.  If  what  tradition  has 
handed  down  be  correct,  she  had  little  pleasure  in 
the  rough  ways  and  boisterous  manners  of  some  of 
her  schoolmates.  Whilst  playing  in  the  woods  one 
fine  spring  day,  she  is  said  to  have  stopped  a  com- 
panion and  upbraided  her  after  this  fashion :  —"Ah ! 
Lizz,  ye  jade!  why  did  you  tread  through  that  bed 
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of  primroses  so  roughly?  I  can't  bear  to  see  them 
droop  and  die  so  soon!" 

Susanna  Blamire  grew  to  be  "a  bonnie  and  varra 
lish  young  lass,"  as  a  countryman  once  quaintly 
remarked.  About  her  twentieth  year  she  is  described 
as  being  somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  possess- 
ing a  graceful  form  and  an  open  cheerful  countenance. 
Such  was  the  even  tenor  of  her  kindly  nature  that  joy 
and  happiness  were  diffused  around  her  wherever 
she  went.  Did  suffering  or  silent  tears  shroud  the 
poor  man's  daily  life?  Then  was  she  often  found 
under  the  threshold  of  his  humble  roof,  ever  ready 
with  sympathetic  word  and  act  to  relieve  the  lorn 
and  sorrowing  heart,  and  happy  only  in  creating 
happiness  around  her.  Was  there  a  "merrie  neet" 
or  social  gathering  held  within  moderate  distance  of 
Thackwood  ?  There  was  her  tall  graceful  figure  to 
be  seen,  joining  in  the  cheerful  dance,  the  merriest 
of  the  merry,  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  happiness 
of  rustic  farm-servant  and  humble  village  lass,  and 
"marking  with  keen  eye  the  various  shades  of 
character  around  her."  The  anecdote  recorded  of 
the  honest-hearted  farmer  shows  how  much  she  had 
endeared  herself  to  all  classes.  "Weel,  weel," 
exclaimed  he  to  one  of  her  relatives,  soon  after  her 
death,  "I  cudn't  rest  till  I  hed  some  talk  wi'  ye 
aboot  her.  T'  merrie-neets  wullent  be  worth  gangin' 
till  at  aw,  noo  that  she's  gean ! " 

In  1764  her  eldest  sister,  Sarah,  married  Colonel 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  after  which  period  she  spent 
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some  portion  of  her  life  in  Scotland.  One  of  the 
Grahams  was  the  author  of  the  song  entitled,  O  tell 
me  how  to  woo  thee.  Miss  Blamire  addressed  an 
epistle  to  her  friends  at  Gartmore,  written  in 
lively  jingling  rhyme,  which  contains  a  striking 
picture  of  some  of  the  every-day  incidents  in  her 
own  life,  and  as  such  is  worth  quoting : — 

My  Gartmore  friends,  a  blessing  on  ye, 

And  all  that's  good  still  light  upon  ye  ! 

Will  you  allow  this  hobbling  rhyme 

To  tell  you  how  I  spend  my  time? 

'Tis  true  I  write  in  shorten'd  measure, 

Because  I  scrawl  but  at  my  leisure ; 

For  why? — sublimity  of  style 

Takes  up  a  most  prodigious  while  ; 

To  count  with  fingers  six  or  seven, 

And  mind  that  syllables  are  even, — 

To  make  the  proper  accent  fall, 

La !  'tis  the  very  deuce  of  all. 

Alternate  verse,  too,  makes  me  think 

How  to  get  t'other  line  to  clink ; 

And  then  your  odes  with  two  lines  rhyming, 

An  intermitting  sort  of  chiming, 

Just  like  the  bells  on  birth-days  ringing. 

Or  like  your  friend  S.  Blamire's  singing. 

Which  only  pleases  those  whose  ears 

Ne'er  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

As  for  this  measure,  these  trite  strains 

Give  me  no  sort  of  thought  or  pains  ; 

If  that  the  first  line  ends  with  head, 

Why  then  the  rhyme  to  that  is  bed ; 

And  so  on  through  the  whole  essay. 

For  careless  ease  makes  out  my  say ; 

And  if  you'll  let  me  tell  you  how 

I  pass  my  time,  I'll  tell  you  now. 
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First,  then,  I've  brought  me  up  my  tea, — 
A  medicine  which  I'd  order'd  me ; 
It's  from  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
Sir  Hugh,  the  gallant  Commodore 
Brought  it  to  me  for  my  rheumatics, — 

0  girls  !  these  aches  play  me  sad  tricks ; — 
And  e'en  in  London  had  you  found  me. 
You'd  found  a  yard  of  flannel  round  me. 
At  eight  I  rise — a  decent  time  ! 

But  aunt  would  say  'tis  oftener  nine. 

1  come  dowTi  stairs,  the  cocoa  ready, — 
For  you  must  know  I'm  tum'd  fine  lady. 
And  fancy  tea  gives  me  a  pain 

Where  'tis  not  decent  to  complain. 
When  breakfast's  done,  I  take  a  walk 
Where  English  girls  their  secrets  talk ; 
But  as  for  you,  ye're  modest  maids. 
And  shun  the  house  to  walk  i'  the  shades ; 
Often  my  circuit's  round  the  garden, 
In  which  there's  no  flower  worth  a  farthing. 
I  sit  me  down  and  work  a  while, — 
But  here,  I  think,  I  see  you  smile ; 
At  work  !  quoth  you ; — -but  little's  done. 
Thou  lik'st  too  well  a  bit  of  fun. 
At  twelve,  I  dress  my  head  so  smart. 
Were  there  a  man — he'd  lose  his  heart ; 
My  hair  is  tm-n'd  the  loveliest  brown, 
There's  no  such  hair  in  London  to%vn ! 
Nor  do  I  use  one  grain  of  powder, 
Either  the  \aolet  or  the  other ; 
Nature  adopts  me  for  her  child, — 
Fair  is  her  fruit  when  not  run  wild. 
At  one,  the  cloth  is  constant  laid 
By  little  Fan,  our  pretty  maid. 
Round  her  such  native  beauty  glows, 
You'd  take  her  cheek  to  be  some  rose 
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Just  spreading  forth  its  blossom  sweet, 
Where  red  and  white  in  union  meet ; 
She's  prettier  much  than  her  young  lady, 
But  that  you  know,  full  easily  may  be. 

You'd  laugh  to  see  the  honest  wives 
Telling  me  how  their  household  thrives  ; 
For,  you  must  know,  I'm  fam'd  for  skill 
In  the  nice  compound  of  a  pill. 
"Miss  Sukey,  here's  a  little  lass. 
She's  nit  sae  weel  as  what  she  was ; 
The  peer,  peer  bairn,  does  oft  complain, — 
I'd  tell  you  where,  but  I  think  shame." 
"Nay,  speak,  good  woman, — mind  not  me; 
The  child  is  not  quite  well  I  see." 

After  I've  dined,  maybe  I  read. 
Or  write  to  favourites  'cross  the  Tweed ; 
Then  work  till  tea,  then  walk  again 
If  it  does  neither  snow  nor  rain. 
If  e'er  my  spirits  want  a  flow. 
Up  stairs  I  run  to  my  bureau, 
And  get  your  letters — read  them  over 
With  all  the  fondness  of  a  lover ; 
For  these  are  Friendship's  hoarded  treasure, 
And  never  fail  to  make  me  gay  ; 
How  oft  I  bless  the  happy  day 
Which  made  us  friends  and  keeps  us  so. 
Though  now  almost  five  years  ago  ! 
Trust  me,  my  dear,  I  would  not  part 
With  the  share,  I  hope,  I've  in  your  heart, 
For  anything  that  wealth  could  give ; 
Without  a  friend,  O  who  would  live  ! 
IMy  favourite  motto  nms — "He's  poor 
Who  has  a  world  and  nothing  more ; 
Exchange  it  for  a  friend,  'tis  gain, 
A  better  thing  you  then  obtain." 
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But  stop,  my  journal's  nearly  done; 
Through  the  whole  day  't  has  almost  run. 
1  think  I've  sipp'd  my  tea  nigh  up, 

0  !  yes,  I'm  sure  I  drank  my  cup ; 

1  work  till  supper,  after  that 

I  play  or  sing,  or  maybe  chat ; 

At  ten  we  always  go  to  bed. 

And  thus  my  life  I've  calmly  led 

Since  my  return ; — as  Prior  says 

In  some  of  his  satiric  lays, 

"I  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep, — what  then? 

I  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  again ; 

Thus  idly  lolls  my  time  away. 

And  just  does  nothing  all  the  day ! " 

In  her  biography  we  also  obtain  passing  ghmpses  of 
visits  paid  to  London,  Ireland,  and  Chillingham 
Castle;  and  learn,  that  while  staying  at  the  latter 
place,  she  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville,  her  clever  Cumberland  song  commenc- 
ing, Wey,  Ned^  man!  thou  luiks  sae  down-hearted. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  had  commenced  to  woo 
the  muse  as  is  shown  by  the  piece  Written  in  a 
Churchyard,  in  1766. 

Many  of  Miss  Blamire's  songs  were  composed  in 
woodland  glades — her  favorite  resorts  for  study — 
while  she  played  an  air  on  the  guitar,  plaintive  or 
mirthful  as  the  subject  might  call  forth.  She  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  stop  a  wandering  musi- 
cian on  the  highway,  dismount  from  her  pony,  and 
request  him  to  strike  up  a  jig  or  hornpipe,  whilst  she, 
like  bonnie  Maggy  Lauder, 

"Did  shake  her  foot  wi'  right  good  will 
When  he  blew  up  his  chanter." 
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Her  friendship  with  Miss  Gilpin,  a  descendant  of 
Bernard  Gilpin,  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  forms  one 
of  the  most  delightful  chapters  in  her  biography. 
They  were  kindred  spirits.  They  lived  together; 
visited  together;  wrote  lyrics  together;  and  in  their 
deaths  were  not  long  divided.  77?^  Cumberland 
Scold,  Peer  Body,  and  the  Sailor  Lad's  Return,  were 
their  joint  productions.  We  are  thus  pleasantly 
reminded  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  working  friendly 
together  at  their  dramas;  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  issuing  conjointly  their  lyrical  ballads;  of 
Sidney  Cooper  and  Lee  touching  in  with  skilful 
pencils  sunny  pictures  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  banks 
of  quiet-gliding  rivers. 

Miss  Blamire,  after  suffering  much  from  infirm 
health,  died  in  Finkle  Street,  Carlisle,  April,  1794, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried 
in  Raughton-head  churchyard.  In  her  last  will  and 
testament  she  makes  the  following  request: — "It  is 
my  earnest  desire  that  I  may  be  buried  in  the  most 
private  manner  possible,  having  no  Bearers.  Should 
my  death  happen  at  Carlisle,  it  is  my  wish  to  be 
buried  at  Raughton-head  Chapel,  and  laid  as  near 
that  best  of  women^  my  good  Aunt  Simpson,  as  pos- 
sible. Should  it  happen  at  any  distance  from  that 
place,  there  let  me  be  buried."  It  is  stated  that 
between  eighty  and  ninety  persons,  who  had  not 
received  formal  invitations,  attended  her  funeral,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles.  This  incident  speaks  much 
for  the  manner  in  which  her  memory  was  held  by 
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thoseamong  whom  she  had  lived  and  moved. ■^'  A 
plain  headstone  marks  her  resting  place.  She  lived 
contemporary  with  Robert  Burns,  being  born  exactly 
twelve  years  before  the  great  peasant  poet,  and  died 
some  two  years  before  he  was  cut  off  in  the  full  flush 
of  manhood. 

Miss  Blamire's  poetical  works  were  first  collected 
by  Dr.  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell;  and 
issued  in  1842,  with  notes  and  a  somewhat  lumbering 
and  egotistic  memoir  by  Mr.  Maxwell.  Every 
Cumbrian,  however,  who  values  the  literature  of  his 
county,  must  feel  himself  under  great  obligations  to 
those  gentleman  for  what  was  then  so  carefully 
gathered  together.  Previously  Miss  Blamire's  name 
had  only  been  known  in  connexion  with  her 
Traveller's  Return,  What  ails  this  heart  d  mine,  and 
some  half-dozen  others;  and  further  delay  in  collect- 
ing her  writings  must  have  proved  fatal  to  her  fame. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  finest 
songs  in  our  language,  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk 
attire — hanging  as  it  then  did  upon  a  single  thread — 
could  never  afterwards  have'  been  satisfactorily 
traced. 

Her  songs  may  be  found  in  all  Scottish  collections 

# Miss  Blamire  was  aunt  to  William  Blamire,  Esq.,  M. P., 
of  Thackwood,  who  for  twenty-four  years  was  chief  Tithe 
Commissioner  for  England  and  Wales.  He  represented  East 
Cumberland  in  parliament  from  1 831,  and  was  in  many  res- 
pects a  remarkable  man.  Blamire  did  much  for  his  native 
county  and  the  country  at  large,  and  will  be  long  remembered 
for  his  manly  qualities  and  courteous  disposition.  He  died  in 
1862,  aged  72  years.  For  further  details  of  his  hfe  see  memoir 
by  Dr.  Lonsdale,  1867. 
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of  any  extent  or  merit;  sometimes  with  her  name 
attachetl,  but  oftener  without.  Many  of  her  pro- 
ductions were  distributed  in  MS.  among  her  friends 
and  relatives;  but  not  a  single  one,  printed  during 
her  life-time,  was  acknowledged  by  her  signature. 
Her  poems,  in  general,  contain  a  fine  poetic  vein; 
they  are  true  and  sweet,  but  limited  in  their  range 
as  an  inland  river.  Their  most  noticeable  defect 
lies  in  a  certain  want  of  robustness  and  finish. 
Maxwell  says :  "  Her  poetry  is  characterized  by  ease, 
a  happy  gaiety,  great  earnestness,  and  often  displays 
considerable  imagination,  vigour,  and  exuberance 
of  thought.  She  was  unquestionably  the  best  female 
writer  of  the  age."  Nothing  more  need  be  added  to 
this  summary.  It  conveys  in  a  few  brief  words,  a 
fair  estimate  of  her  poems.  And  now,  what  of  her 
lyrical  powers'?  "Many  of  her  songs,"  he  con- 
tinues, "would  have  made  the  reputation  of  any 
writer  of  lyric  poetry  in  her  day:  that  however  is  a 
species  of  composition  which  has  been  much  and  success- 
fully cultivated  since  her  time.'''  Now  Mr.  Patrick 
Maxwell,  are  you  not  caught  tripping  here?  After 
almost  every  Hne  of  these  songs  had  rooted  them- 
selves in  your  very  being,  and  were  treasured  up  in 
your  thoughts  as  pearls  of  beauty,  was  this  all  the  com- 
mendation you  could  mete  out?  Why,  verily,  only 
think  for  one  moment  of  a  reputation  being  gained 
in  her  day !  If  ever  there  has  been  a  golden  age  of 
song-writing,  this  was  the  one.  There  were  giants 
in  those  days.      The  age  of  Burns — for  its  lyrical 
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literature — stands  out  in  as  bold  relief,  and  rises  as 
much  above  all  others,  as  the  Shaksperian  age  does 
in  that  of  dramatic  literature. 

Song-writing  was  pre-eminently  Miss  Blamire's 
forte;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  she  takes  her 
place  but  a  few  links  in  the  chain  below  the  best 
lyrical  \\Titers  our  sea-girt  isle  has  produced.  The 
genius  of  Scotland  has  been  essentially  of  the  lyrical 
order.  The  most  gifted  of  her  sons  have  put  forth 
their  greatest  strength  in  that  class  of  composition. 
The  Scottish  people  undoubtedly  possess  a  nobler 
collection  of  songs  than  any  other  country — songs 
which  body  forth  the  deepest  feelings  and  emotions 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ;  yet  we  question 
if  they  can  lay  claim  to  a  score  of  finer  songs  of  the 
pathetic  order  than  some  three  or  four  left  us  by 
Miss  Blamire.  It  may  be  ;irged  that  her  powers  of 
invention  were  not  great  or  varied;  that  the  rush 
and  energy  which  characterize  the  writings  of  Burns 
are  almost  entirely  absent;  that  she  had  little  sarcasm 
and  no  tragic  power.  Let  this  be  freely  admitted. 
Yet  we  love  to  read  and  enjoy  her  lyrics  without  a 
thought  or  care  about  comparison  or  contrast;  and 
are  thus  made  to  feel  that  she  possessed  an  exquisite 
play  of  fancy,  a  depth  of  pathos  which  has  seldom 
b^en  equalled,  and  a  womanly  tenderness  of  feeling, 
teaching  us  reverence  for  the  universal  sympathies 
and  affections  of  the  human  heart.  Her  writings 
are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  purity,  and  breathe  forth 
an  intense  love  for  what   is   true,   and   real,   and 
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earnest.  The  flashes  of  genius  which  ever  and 
anon  hght  up  her  songs,  and  the  truthfulness  of 
coloring  thrown  into  all  her  pictures,  prove  that 
she  knew  how  to  reject  base  metal,  and  give  forth 
only  fine  gold. 

Her  mind  was  indeed  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  great  masters  of  melody,  who  have  left  us  heir, 
looms  above  all  price — "old  songs,  the  precious 
music  of  the  heart" — and  her  soul  was  quickened 
and  enlarged  by  the  communion.  Their  very  tones 
filled  her  ears,  and  became  key-notes  to  her  finest 
productions.  Yet  it  must  not  be  said  that  she 
became  an  imitator,  or  in  any  sense  a  copyist,  of 
these  bird-like  warblings  of  the  olden  times.  Rather 
let  us  say,  that  she  followed  with  a  child-like 
simplicity,  and  was  led  by  them  through  peaceful 
bowers  to  the  same  well-spring  of  truth  and  beauty. 

When  the  sacred  finger  of  sorrow  has  pressed 
heavily  upon  our  struggling  and  depressed  spirits — 
when  we  have  passed  through  the  fire  of  affliction — 
we  are  gainers  in  the  truest  and  deepest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  not  losers,  as  our  self-encrusted 
natures  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  By  affliction  are 
we  made  perfect:  by  its  blessed  influence  are  we 
raised  above  that  which  is  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil — that  which  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Sorrow 
is  our  greatest  teacher.  Who  can  tell  "how  rich  a 
dowry,  how  firm  a  faith  it  gives  the  soul?"  Miss 
Blamire  learned  much  in  the  school  of  afiiiction. 
Her  spirit  was  bowed  down  by  its  chastening  rod : 
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she  drank  deeply  of  its  cup  of  bitterness.  At  one 
time  of  her  life,  too,  she  had  felt — with  all  the  in- 
tensity of  a  sensitive  nature — the  bitter  pangs  of 
disappointed  love. 

She  held  it  true  whate'er  befel, 
She  felt  it  when  she  sorrowed  most ; 
'Twas  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

Hence  many  of  her  songs  are  marked  by  a  plaintive 
feeling  of  grief,  and  have  been  part  and  parcel  of 
her  own  existence  before  they  were  reproduced  and 
thrown  off  to  relieve  the  beatings  of  a  lonely  heart. 

A  few  of  Miss  Blamire's  finest  songs  were  the  only 
productions  which  cost  her  any  amount  of  labour. 
More  generally  they  were  but  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  She  would  dash  off  a  ballad  or  short 
poem  whilst  the  ideas  flitted  before  her  mind's  eye, 
and  probably  never  think  of  it  afterwards.  Many 
v/ere  written  on  the  backs  of  old  letters  or  other 
loose  papers,  and  left  to  scatter  about  in  careless 
profusion.  Had  she  been  more  conscious  of  her 
own  powers,  and  given  to  these  productions  the 
requisite  finishing  touches,  song-literature  would 
have  gained  much  thereby. 

How  exquisitely  true  to  nature,  for  instance,  is 
the  feeling  of  sadness  which  runs  through  the  words 
of  her  simple  song,  The  Traveller's  Return.  Pathos 
of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  kind  is  its  chief 
characteristic.  The  imagery  and  thoughts  are 
conceived  and  expressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
and  the  writing  is  beautiful  throughout.     "I  have 
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heard  it  sung,"  says  Maxwell,  "in  the  South  of 
Scotland  when  both  singer  and  auditors  were 
weeping." 

Then  again  her  song,  And  ye  shall  walk  m  silk 
attire,  speaks  to  us  of  a  love  stronger  than  life;  and 
reveals  to  our  inward  vision  ^'two  souls  with  but  a 
single  thought:  two  hearts  that  beat  as  one."  It 
tells,  in  language  at  once  chaste,  beautiful,  and 
tender,  of  a  maiden — virtuous,  though  exceeding 
poor — bravely  withstanding  the  temptations  of  the 
tempter;  not  in  the  voice  of  scorn  or  reproach,  but 
in  gentle  words  spoken  in  the  pride  of  her  purity. 
Taking  this  song  all  in  all,  I  am  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce it  Miss  Blamire's  masterpiece.  Does  any 
one  object,  and  say  that  it  is  but  a  fragment?  Well, 
truly,  it  is  even  so — and  yet  what  a  glorious 
fragment! 

I  have  spoken  this  in  no  mere  spirit  of 
apology.  The  truth  is  she  requires  no  apologist. 
Her  songs  have  already  stood  the  test  of  time,  which 
is  after  all  the  only  real  touchstone  of  vitality.  Had 
they  not  possessed  the  ring  of  true  metal,  and  been 
stamped  with  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  genius, 
we  might  long  ere  this  have  sung — 

They  are  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

They  are  dead  and  gone ; 
And  at  their  head  a  gras.s-green  turf, 

And  at  their  feet  a  stone. 

Miss  Blamire  displays  more  grace  than  strength, 
and  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  her  song 
compositions.     She  is  a  true  poet  only  so  far  as  she 
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has  given  expression  to  what  she  actually  felt  and 
believed :  how  true  a  poet  will  be  most  readily  per- 
ceived by  contrasting  two  or  three  of  her  finest  lyrics 
with  a  few  of  her  poems.  In  the  latter  she  is  some- 
times careless  in  the  structure  of  her  verse,  sometimes 
lengthy  and  prosaic  in  her  descriptive  passages,  and 
has  not  at  all  times  freed  herself  from  the  trammels 
of  the  formal  school  of  poetry.  Of  her  faults,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  now  speak.  The  remembrance  of 
her  own  gentleness  and  charity  in  dealing  with  others 
has  warned  me  to  deal  gently  and  charitably  towards 
her. 


11 


MISS  GILPIN  OF  SCALEBY  CASTLE. 


F  the  question  Avere  asked,  which  family  in 
the  North  of  England  has  been  the  most 
remarkable — which  family,  taken  collect- 
ively, stands  out  in  the  clearest  relief  from  the  dim 
past — I  would  at  once  point  to  the  Gilpins  of 
Scaleby  Castle.  In  that  family  group,  no  fewer 
than  six  figures  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
one  attainment  or  other.  And  first,  as  the  central 
figure,  we  have  the  bluff  old  Bernard  Gilpin,  the 
Apostle  of  the  North,  than  whom  a  manlier,  braver 
man  never  lived.  We  read  at  one  time  that  this 
homely  country  parson  of  the  sixteenth  century 
boldly  confronted  his  own  bishop,  a  Right  Reverend 
Father  of  Durham;  and  at  another  time  that  he 
refused  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  owing  to  the  vast 
amount  of  intrigue  and  priest-craft  then  carried  on 
in  the  diocese.  We  learn  that  his  retired  parsonage 
at  Hough ton-le-Spring  was  like  a  monastery,  where 
hospitality  and  economy  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  his  doors  were  always  open  to  the  poor  and 
needy.  We  learn  how  he  wandered  over  vast  moor- 
lands and  heaths,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  to 
fulfil  the  mission  of  his    Master;    how  he   boldly 
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rebuked  the  fierce  borderer  of  Rothbury,  among  the 
wilds  of  Northumberland,  for  hanging  up  a  glove  in 
the  church  as  a  challenge  to  any  man  who  dared  to 
take  it  down.  "I  hear,"  thundered  Gilpin  from  the 
pulpit,  "that  one  among  you  hath  hanged  up  a 
glove  even  in  this  sacred  place.  See  !  I  have  taken 
it  down;  and  who  dare  meddle  with  me?" 

Next  follows  Richard  Gilpin,  author  of  Demono- 
logia  Sacra,  the  good  Nonconformist  divine  ^  a  man 
of  much  milder  temperameat  than  the  foregoing, 
but  one  nevertheless  who  could  stand  firmly  and 
steadfastly  by  his  principles  when  they  were  at  stake. 
For  some  time  he  held  the  living  of  Greystoke  in 
Cumberland,  which  he  voluntarily  resigned  shortly 
before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  force  in 
1662.  After  this  event  he  retired  to  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  practised  medicine  with  success.  While 
there  he  was  much  persecuted  for  holding  "Con- 
venticles" in  his  house  in  "  the  Whyte  Freers.'' 
Bishop  Cosen  of  Durham  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of 
Newcastle,  telling  him  to  look  sharply  after  "the 
caterpillars,"  as  he  dubbed  the  more  prominent 
Puritan  ringleaders.  In  brighter  days  the  bishopric 
of  Carlisle  was  offered  to  Richard  Gilpin,  who, 
by  his  firm  refusal  of  it,  appears  to  have  set  as 
little  value  upon  being  decked  out  with  mitre  and 
lawn  sleeves,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  North  had  done 
before  him. 

In  1724,  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  brave 
old  Bernard  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  a 
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descendant  of  his  was  born  at  Scaleby  Castle.  This 
was  the'^Rev.  William  Gilpin,  who  first  appeared  as 
arif author  in  1753,  with  a  life  of  his  great  ancestor. 
He  was  one  of  our  first  and  best  writers  on  the 
picturesque.  His  Forest  Scenery^  Observations  on 
the  Lakes  of  Cnmherland  and  Westmorland^  and 
other  works  on  kindred  subjects,  have  now  become 
scarce  and  valuable  books. — A  brother  of  the  fore- 
going distinguished  himself  as  an  artist,  and  was 
patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  other 
noblemen.  This  was  Sawrey  Gilpin,  R.A.,  who 
etched  the  cattle  subjects  which  illustrate  his 
brother's  writings.  His  pictures  may  be  found 
in  the  Royal  galleries  and  in  the  collections  of 
many  eminent  connoisseurs. — Another  brother,  Sir 
J.  D.  A.  Gilpin,  rose  to  such  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession that  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  knighthood. 
As  a  medical  officer  in  the  army  he  experienced 
long  and  active  service  in  Gibraltar,  America,  and 
the  West  Indies ;  and  was  a  great  favorite  with 
William  the  Fourth  and  General  Washington. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch.  Miss  Catherine  Gilpin,  a  worthy  sister  of 
the  three  worthy  brothers  just  named.  She  was  born 
at  Scaleby  Castle,  near  Carlisle,  in  the  year  1738, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  the  last  of  the  Gilpins  of 
that .  ancient  stronghold.  Her  father,  a  man  of 
refined  taste,  had  formerly  served  as  a  captain  in 
the  army,  and  had  at  one  time  the  command  of  the 
two  companies  of  invalid  soldiers  who  formed  a 
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great  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Carlisle  in  1745. 
When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland sent  down  Colonel  Durand,  a  man  of  more 
military  experience,  to  take  charge  of  the  troops  in 
the  castle;  and  to  this  gentleman,  therefore,  belongs 
the  honour  of  surrendering  the  city  to  the  Hundred 
Pipers.  An  old  local  ballad,  after  taunting  the 
officers  with  deserting  their  colours  too  soon,  makes 
honourable  mention  of 

Gilpin  and  some  of  renown, 

Who  manfully  stood, 

To  venture  their  blood, 

In  defence  of  their  City  and  Crown. 

Pennant,  in  his  Second  Tour  to  Scotland,  says  : — "At 
Carlisle,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  introduced  to 
that  worthy  veteran,  Captain  Gilpin,  who  favoured 
me  with  a  number  of  fine  drawings  of  views  and 
antiquities  relating  to  the  county." 

JMiss  Gilpin  and  Miss  Blamire  lived  together  for 
some  time  in  Finkle  Street,  Carlisle  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  friendship 
which  existed  between  these  two  ladies  for  the  few 
songs  which  the  former  has  left  us.  It  is  a  pity,  how- 
ever, that  one  who  has  written  so  well  should  have 
written  so  little.  Her  most  conspicuous  characteristic 
is  a  natural  flow  of  quiet  humour.  If  she  was  deficient 
in  pathos,  in  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  in  the  over- 
flowing fancy  possessed  by  her  friend;  she  wrote 
with  greater  force  and  energy,  and  her  diction  is 
generally  as  pure  and  appropriate.  In  private  life, 
though  somewhat  eccentric,  she  was  full  of  anec- 
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dotes,  loved  a  good  joke,  and  was  always  fond  of 
bringing  out  in  company  the  favourite  songs  of  Miss 
Blamire.  When  visiting  among  her  friends  where 
there  was  children,  nothing  delighted  her  more  than 
to  gather  them  around  her,  with  the  least  one 
most  probably  seated  on  her  knee,  and  then  strike 
up  in  a  lively  manner  : — 

If  tempers  wer'  put  up  to  seale, 

Oor  Jwohn's  wad  bear  a  deuced  price  ; 

He  vow'd  'twas  barley  i'  the  broth — 
Upon  my  word,  says  I,  it's  rice,  &c. 

Or  else  she  would  give  a  stave  or  two  from  the  song 
which  was  written  expressly  for  her  "ain  singing 
when  set  at  her  wheel." 

Let  lords  an'  fine  ladies  look  round  them  an'  see 
If  e'er  yen  amang  them  be  blyther  than  me  ; 
I  sit  at  my  wheely  an'  sing  thro'  the  day, 
An'  ca't  my  ain  warld  that  rins  rollin'  away. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Gilpin  of  Juniper  Green,  near  Edin- 
burgh, has  kindly  sent  the  following  recollections  of 
"Aunt  Kitty."  He  says : — "  You  ask  for  information 
about  Miss  Gilpin.  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  her 
than  I  suppose  any  one  can  now  tell.  I  imagine 
she  was  one  of  those  sprightly  characters  whose 
whimsical  vivacities  are  perhaps  hardly  altogether 
approved  by  strict  sober  minded  people,  who  are 
content  to  walk  in  well  trodden  paths.  I  remember 
my  father  saying  that  she  could  hardly  return  from 
a  walk  without  having  some  odd  adventure  to  tell, 
which  she  professed  to  have  met  with.  On  such 
occasions  Mr.  Parish,  (my  maternal  grandfather,) 
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would  sometimes  say  to  her,  'Now,  Kitty,  you 
know  that  isn't  true  !'  'Not  true — not  true,  indeed ! 
and  Avherefore  not  ?'  she  would  answer  with  a  good 
humoured  pretence  of  astonishment,  in  a  ringing 
voice  that  was  itself  full  of  animation.  The  famous 
Archdeacon  Paley  took  great  delight  in  her  con- 
versation, and  many  skirmishes  of  wit  took  place 
between  them,  in  which,  as  my  father  thought,  the 
Archdeacon  often  found  himself  overmatched.  But 
somehow,  (I  suppose  from  the  very  eccentricities 
that  made  her  remarkable,)  I  used  in  bygone  times 
to  hear  less  about  'Aunt  Kitty'  than  of  most  of 
my  relatives." 

A  gentlemen  tells  me  he  has  a  vivid  recollection 
of  Miss  Gilpin's  figure  as  she  moved  about  the  streets 
of  Carlisle  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Though 
then  more  than  threescore  years  old,  she  was  full  of 
life  and  vigour ;  her  manner  was  lively  and  cheerful, 
and  her  step  firm  and  elastic. 

She  died  April  29th,  181 1,  aged  seventy-three, 
and  was  buried  in  Scaleby  churchyard,  where  a  plain 
headstone  has  been  erected  to  her  memory. 


MISS     BLAMIRE'S 
SONGS     IN     THE     DIALECT 

TOGETHER  WITH  SEVERAL  BY  MISS  GILPIN. 


THE  TOILIN'  DAY  HIS  TASK  HES  DUIN. 

Air — ^Jockie's  Grey  Breeks. 

PIE  toilin'  day  his  task  hes  duin, 

An'  neet  sits  on  yon  mountain  browj 
ij  She's  luikt  her  last  luik  o'  the  sun, 
An'  muffl'd  up  the  vales  below. 
The  weary  ploughman  seeks  his  heame, 

His  blythesome  ingle  far  he  sees  ; 
An'  oft  peeps  out  his  winsome  deame, 
While  t'  wee  things  rin  aroun'  the  bleeze. 

At  last  he  comes,  an'  on  his  knee 

The  wee  tots  aw  togidder  cling, 
An'  ilk  yen  strives  to  catch  his  e'e, 

Syne  tugs  his  cwoat  an'  bids  him  sing. 
An'  when  the  healesome  supper's  duin, 

An'  noisy  prattlers  laid  asleep, 
A  lad  you  spy  by  blink  o'  muin, 

Whea  says  he  seeks  a  strayand  sheep. 
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The  fadder  bids  the  chiel  come  in, 

Sweet  Bessy  blushes  rosy  reed  ; 
She  ne'er  luiks  up,  for  she  mun  spin, 

An'  fine  she  draws  the  slender  thread. 
But  the  sly  dad  oft  blinks  his  e'e. 

An'  her  flush'd  cheek  the  reedder  grows  ; 
"  Come,  Bess,  fling  by  the  wheel,"  says  he, 

"An'  gie's  the  broom  o'  Cowdenknowes." 

An'  now  the  sang  an'  teale  gae  round, 

An'  the  pint  smiles  wi'  heartsome  ale ; 
An'  mony  a  glance,  sweet  Bessy's  found, 

Hes  power  to  tell  a  flatterin'  tale. 
The  stranger  rises  to  be  geane. 

Treads  Bessy's  gown,  an'  whispers  low, 
"  O  when,  sweet  lassie,  ye're  your  leane, 

This  heart  o'  mine  wad  joy  to  know." 


BARLEY  BROTH. 

Air — Crowdy. 

If  tempers  wer'  put  up  to  seale. 

Our  Jwohn's  wad  bear  a  deuced  price ; 

He  vow'd  'twas  barley  i'  the  broth, — 
Upon  my  word,  says  I,  it's  rice. 
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"  I  mek  nea  faut,"  our  Jwohnny  says, 
"The  broth  is  gud  an'  varra  nice ; 

I  nobbet  say — it's  barley  broth." 

"T'ou  says  what's  wrang,"  says  I,  "it's  rice." 

"  Did  iver  mortal  hear  the  like  ! 

As  if  I  hedn't  sense  to  tell ! 
T'ou  may  think  rice  the  better  thing, 

But  barley  broth  dis  just  as  well." 

"An'  sae  it  mud,  if  it  was  there ; 

The  deil  a  grain  is  i'  the  pot ; 
But  t'ou  mun  ayways  threep  yen  doon, — 

I've  drawn  the  deevil  of  a  lot !  " 

"An'  what's  the  lot  'at  I  hev  drawn? 

Pervarsion  is  a  woman's  neame  ! 
Sae  fares-t'e-weel !  I'll  sarve  my  king, 

An'  niver,  niver  mair  come  heame." 

Now  Jenny  frets  frae  mworn  to  neet ; 

The  Sunday  cap's  nae  langer  nice  ; 
She  aye  puts  barley  i'  the  broth, 

An'  hates  the  varra  neame  o'  rice. 

Thus  trifles  vex,  an'  trifles  please. 

An'  trifles  mek  the  sum  o'  life  ; 
An'  trifles  mek  a  bonny  lass 

.\  wretched  or  a  happy  wife  ! 
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WEY,  NED,  MAN  ! 
Air — Ranting,  roaring  Willie. 

[This  song  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville  of  ChiUingham  Castle.  The  subject  of  discussion  was 
actually  overheard  by  Miss  Blamire.] 

Wey,  Ned,  man  !  thou  luiks  sae  down-hearted, 

Yen  wad  swear  aw  thy  kindred  was  dead  ; 
For  sixpence,  thy  Jean  an'  thee's  parted, — 

What  then,  man,  ne'er  bodder  thy  head. 
There's  lasses  enow,  I'll  uphod  t'e. 

An'  t'ou  may  be  suin  as  weel  match'd ; 
For  there's  as  gud  fish  i'  the  river 

As  onie  that's  iver  been  catch'd. 

Nay,  Joe  !  t'ou  kens  nowt  o'  the  matter, 

Sae  let's  ha'e  nae  mair  o'  thy  jeer  : 
Auld  England's  gown's  worn  till  a  tatter, 

And  they'll  nit  new  don  her,  I  fear. 
True  liberty  niver  can  flourish. 

Till  man  in  his  reets  is  a  king, — 
Till  we  tek  a  tithe  pig  frae  the  bishop, 

As  he's  duin  frae  us,  is  the  thing. 

What,  Ned  !  and  is  this  aw  that  ails  thee  % 
]\Iess,  lad  !  t'ou  desarves  maist  to  hang  ! 

What !  tek  a  bit  land  frae  it's  owner  ; 
Is  this,  then,  thy  fine  Reets  d  Man  ? 
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T'ou  ploughs,  an'  t'ou  sows,  an'  t'ou  reaps,  man, 
T'ou  comes,  an'  t'ou  gangs,  where  t'ou  will ; 

Nowther  king,  Iword,  nor  bishop  dar  touch  thee, 
Sae  lang  as  t'ou  dis  fwok  nae  ill ! 

How  can  t'ou  say  sae,  Joe  !  t'ou  kens,  now, 

If  hares  wer'  as  plenty  as  hops, 
I  durstn't  fell  yen  for  my  Hfe,  man, 

Nor  tek't  out  o'  auld  Cwoley's  chops  : 
While  girt  fwok  they  ride  down  my  hedges. 

And  spang  ower  my  fields  o'  new  wheat, 
Nowt  but  ill  words  I  git  for  my  damage ; — 

Can  onie  man  tell  me  thafs  reet  ] 

Why,  there  I  mun  awn  the  shoe  pinches, 

Just  there  to  fin'  faut  is  nae  shame ; 
Ne'er  ak !  there's  nae  hard  laws  in  England, 

Except  this  bit  thing  about  game  : 
Man  !  wer'  we  aw  equal  at  mwornin', 

We  couldn't  remain  sae  till  neet ; 
Some  arms  are  far  strang-er  than  others, 

And  some  heads  will  tek  in  mair  leet. 

T'ou  couldn't  mend  laws  an'  t'ou  wad,  man ; 

'Tis  for  other-guess  noddles  than  thine ; 
Lord  help  t'e  !  sud  beggars  yence  rule  us, 

They'd  tek  off  baith  thy  cwoat  an'  mine. 
What  is't  then  but  law  'at  stands  by  us, 

While  we  stand  by  our  country  an'  king? 
An'  as  to  being  parfe't  an'  parfe't, 

I  tell  thee,  there  is  nae  sec  thing  ■ 
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AULD  ROBIN  FORBES. 

Air— The  Lads  o'  Dunse. 

[Miss  Mitford,  after  quoting  The  Traveller's  Retur7t,  says 
of  this  song: — "I  now  add  an  example  of  a  still  bolder 
effort ;  an  attempt  to  make  tender  sentiment  felt  under  the 
rude  dialect  of  Cumberland.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  effect  of 
'Auld  lang  syne'  on  myself,  but  I  think  it  eminently  suc- 
cesshil."] 

An'  auld  Robin  Forbes  hes  gien  t'em  a  dance, 
I  put  on  my  speckets  to  see  them  aw  prance  ; 
I  thowt  o'  the  days  when  I  was  but  fifteen, 
An'  skipp'd  wi'  the  best  upon  Forbes's  green. 
Of  aw  things  that  is  I  think  thowt  is  meast  queer, 
It  brings  that  'at's  by-past  an'  sets  it  down  here ; 
I  see  Willy  as  plain  as  I  dui  this  bit  leace, 
When  he  tuik  his  cwoat  lappet  an'  deeghted  his  feace. 

The  lasses  aw  wonder'd  what  Willy  could  see 
In  yen  that  was  dark  an'  hard  featur'd  like  me; 
An'  they  wonder'd  ay  mair  when  they  talk'd  o'  my  wit. 
An'  slily  telt  Willy  that  couldn't  be  it : 
But  Willy  he  laugh'd,  an'  he  meade  me  his  wife, 
An'  whea  was  mair  happy  thro'  aw  his  lang  life  % 
It's  e'en  my  great  comfort,  now  Willy  is  geane. 
That  he  offen  said — nea  pleace  was  like  his  awn 
heame. 


I  mind  when  I  carried  my  wark  to  yon  stile. 
Where  Willy  was  dykin',  the  time  to  beguile. 
He  wad  fling  me  a  daisy  to  put  i'  my  breast, 
An'  I  hammer'd  my  noddle  to  mak'  out  a  jest. 
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But  merry  or  grave,  Willy  offen  wad  tell 
Ther'  was  nin  o'  the  lave  that  was  like  my  awn  sel' ; 
An'  he  spak  what  he  thowt,  for  I'd  hardly  a  plack 
When  we  married,  an'  nobbet  yae  gown  to  my  back. 

When  the  clockhed  struck  eight  I  expected  himhearae 
An'  whiles  went  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Dumleane ; 
Of  aw  hours  it  telt  eight  was  dearest  to  me, 
But  now  when  it  strikes  there's  a  tear  i'  my  e'e. 
O  Willy  !  dear  Willy  !  it  niver  can  be 
That  age,  time,  or  death  can  divide  thee  an'  me  ! 
For  the  yen  spot  on  earth  that's  aye  dearest  to  me, 
Is  the  turf  that  hes  cover'd  my  Willie  frae  me  I 


THE  MEETING. 
Air — Merrily  danc'd  the  Quaker. 

If  I  hae  been  a  week  away, 

My  Jenny  rins  to  meet  me  ; 
Wi'  aw  the  chat  o'  this  bit  pleace 

My  Jenny's  fain  to  treat  me  : — 
"  There's  Rob  hes  married  Mary  Gray, 

An'  Bella's  past  aw  tellin' ! 
An'  Greace  hes  fun'  the  little  cat. 

An'  Dick  can  say  his  spellin'. 
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"Peer  Dick  hes  brokken  deddy's  dish, 

An'  durstn't  come  to  meet  ye  ; 
But  he  hes  sent  ye  this  bit  cake, 

He  thowt  that  he  mud  treat  ye. 
Our  butter  tells  to  fourteen  pun' ; 

Our  cheese  hes  fiU'd  the  rimmer ; 
An'  uncle  Megs  hes  sent  us  beef 

Will  sarra  us  aw  at  dinner. 


"An'  uncle  Megs  hes  hard  frae  Gworge ; 

He's  gane  to I've  forgitten  ; 

But  it's  some  hard-word  pleace  owre  seas, 

ril  hae  the  neame  on't  written ; 
I  think  they  caw'd  it  Jemmycaw,* 

Or  else  it  is  St.  Christit ;+ 
An'  if  it  isn't  yen  o'  they, 

I'  faikins,  I  hae  miss'd  it ! 


"An'  peer  auld  WuUy's  telt  his  teale  ; 

He'll  niver  tell  anudder  ! 
An'  they've  been  up  wi'  uncle  Megs, 

To  write  it  till  his  brudder  : 
For  he  was  varra  nwotishin' 

Of  o\\'te  that  Wully  wanted ; 
An'  mony  time  wad  write  an'  tell 

They  wadn't  see  him  scanted. 


*  Jamaica,     f  St.  Christopher's ;  called  by  the  sailors  St.  Kits. 
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"  They  browt  him  varra  canny  up, — 

He  hed  the  best  o'  linen, 
An'  keept  it  just  to  mense  his  death, — 

'Twas  peer  auld  Marget's  spinnin'. 
The  house,  an'  aw  the  bits  o'  things. 

Will  just  be  for  the  brudder; 
I  nobbet  wish  he'd  meade  t'em  owre 

To  Mary  an'  her  mudder  !" 


WE'VE  HED  SEC  A  DURDUM. 
Air — Come  under  my  plaidie. 

We've  hed  sec  a  durdum  at  Gobbleston  parish, 

For  twenty  lang  years  there's  nut  been  sec  a  fair; 
We'd  slack  reape,  an'  tight  reape,  an'  dogs  that  wer' 
dancin', 

Wi'  lytle  roun'  hats  on  to  gar  the  fwok  stare  : 
A  lytle  black  messet  danc'd  sae  like  auld  Jenny, 

I  thowt  ii  wad  niver  rin  out  o'  my  head  ; 
It  was  last  thing  at  neet,  and  t'  first  i'  the  mwornin', 

An'  I  rwoar'd  like  a  fuil  as  I  laid  i'  my  bed. 

An'  we  hed  stage  playin',  an'  actors  frae  Lunnon, 
'At  hed  sec  a  canny  an'  bonny  like  say ; 

I  forgat  the  black  messet,  an'  gowl'd  like  a  ninny, 
Tho'  I  said  to  raysel,  "Wey,  it's  nobbet  a  play ! " 
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But  aw  that  was  naething,  for  mony  wer'  blinded, 
An'  Jemmy,  'at  brags  aw  the  toon  for  a  feight, 

He  twisted  an'  twirl'd — it  was  just  for  an  off-put, 
But  aw  wadn't  dui,  for  he  gowl'd  hawf  the  neet. 


An'  Betty  MacNippen,  an'  five  of  her  dowters. 

As  fine  as  May  garlan's,  wer'  clwose  at  my  back  ; 
I  was  flayte  they  wad  hinder  fwok  hear  aw  the 
speechin', 

But  they  gowl'd  sec  a  gud'n,  'at  nin  o'  them  spak : 
An'  Betty  hes  hard  frae  her  sister  in  Lunnon, 

An'  she's  sent  the  bairns  sec  a  mwort  o'  fine  things, 
'At  if  Betty  MacNippen  wad  mek  t'em  stage  players, 

She  could  fit  t'em  out,  ay  like  queens  or  like  kings. 


Than  down-the-brow  WuUy  tuik  up  his  cwoat-lappet, 

An'  held't  till  his  een,  for  he's  given  to  jeer ; 
But  I  hed  it  frae  yen  'at  was  ebben  fornenst  him, 

'Twas  weel  for  his-sel  his  cwoat  lappet  was  near. 
Oh — Veims p'reserz'' d  \fa.s  the  neame  o'  the  actin', 

An'  Jaffer  was  him  hed  the  beautiful  Avife  ; 
Tho'  I  gowl'd  aw  the  time,  it's  a  wonder  to  tell  on't, 

Ixniver  was  hawf  sae  weel  pleas'd  i'  my  life  ! 
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THE  CUMBERLAND  SCOLD. 

BY    MISS    BLAMIRE    AND    MISS    GILPIN. 

[Air  :  Jack  o'  Latten. — This  picture  was  sketched  from 
real  life.  The  two  ladies  were  witnesses  of  the  "fratch" 
described.  Miss  Gilpin  is  said  to  have  contributed  the 
greater  part  of  the  song.] 

Our  Dick's  sae  cross — but  what  o'  that ! 

I'll  tell  ye  aw  the  matter ; 
Pou  up  your  heads  ;  ay,  deil  may  care, 

Say,  women-fwok  mun  chatter. 
An'  sae  they  may ;  they've  much  to  say, 

But  little  are  they  minded  ; 
Obey  !  is  sec  a  fearfu'  word. 

An'  that  the  married  find  it. 

Our  Dick  com'  in,  an'  said  it  rain'd, 

Says  I,  it  meks  nae  matter  ; 
"  Ay,  but  it  dis,  t'ou  silly  full ! — 

But  women-fwok  mun  chatter  : 
They're  here  an'  there,  an'  iv'ry  where, 

And  meakin  sec  a  rummel, 
Wi'  te-te-te,  an'  te-te-te, 

An'  grummel,  grummel,  grummel !  " 

Says  I  to  Dick,  to  Dick,  says  I, 

"There's  nowt  i'  life  can  match  thee  ! 

Thy  temper's  ayways  burstin'  out. 
An'  nowt  I  say  can  patch  thee. 
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I's  ass,  an'  fuil,  an'  silly  snuil, 

I's  naething  but  a  noodle ; 
I's  ajrvvays  vvTang,  an'  niver  reet, 

An'  doodle,  doodle,  doodle." 

*'  Deil  bin  ! "  says  Dick,  "  if  what  I  say 

Is  nit  as  true  as  t'  Bible ! 
An'  gin  I  put  t'e  into  print, 

The  fvvok  wad  caw't  a  ryble  : 
For  deil  a  clout  can  t'ou  set  on, 

I'  onie  form  or  fashion, 
Or  dui  or  say  a  single  thing 

To  keep  yen  out  o'  passion." 

"  T'ou  is  a  bonny  guest,  indeed  ! 

T'ou  is  a  toppin'  fellow ! 
I  think  thy  breast  is  meade  o'  brass, 

T'ou  dis  sae  rwoar  an'  bellow  : 
I  nobbet  wish  that  I  was  deef. 

There's  ay  ways  sec  a  dingin' ; 
I  niver  ken  what  I's  about, 

There's  sec  a  ring,  ring,  ringin'." 

"  Whea  iver  ken's  what  t'ou's  about  ? 

T'ou's  ayways  in  a  ponder ; 
Ay  geavin  wi'  tliy  oppen  mouth, 

And  wonder,  wonder,  wonder  ! 
But  of  aw  t'  wonders  i'  this  warl', 

I  wonder  we  e'er  married ; 
It  wad  hae  been  a  bonny  thing 

Hed  that  breet  thowt  miscarried." 
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"  But,  hark  ye,  Dick  !  I'll  tell  ye  what,— 

'Twas  I  that  meade  the  blunder ; 
That  I  tuik  up  wi'  t'  like  o'  thee, 

Was  far  the  greatest  wonder  ! 
For  t'ou  was  nowther  gud  nor  rich. 

An'  temper'd  like  auld  Scratchum  ! 
The  deil  a  day  gangs  owre  my  head, 

But  fratchum,  fratchum,  fratchum  !  " 


THE    SAILOR    LAD'S    RETURN. 

BY  MISS  BLAMIRE  AND  MISS  GILPIN. 

[Air  :  O'er  Bogie. — Maxwell  says  of  this  ballad  that  "it  is 
generally  thought  to  be  Miss  Blamire's  in  Carlisle  ;  but  in 
Dialogues,  Poems,  Songs,  ^e.,  London,  1839,  it  is  said  to  be 
the  production  of  Miss  Gilpin."  Is  it  not  more  likely  to  be  a 
joint  production  than  otherwise,  as  both  ladies  left  MS.  copies 
of  it?] 

An'  is  it  thee,  my  Harry,  lad  1 

An'  seafe  return'd  frae  war ; 
Thou'rt  dearer  to  tliy  mudder's  heart, 

Sen  thou  hes  been  sae  far. 
But  tell  me  aw  'at's  happen' d  thee — 

The  neet  is  wearin'  fast — 
Ther's  nowt  I  like  sae  weel  to  hear 

As  dangers  that  are  past. 
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O  mudder  !  I's  reet  fain  to  see 

Your  gud-like  feace  the  seame  ; 
To  monie  a  pleace  you  foUow'd  me 

When  I  was  far  frae  heame  ; 
An'  as  I  walk'd  the  deck  at  neet, 

An'  watch'd  the  ripplin'  tide, 
My  thowts  flew  back  to  this  lov'd  spot, 

An'  set  me  by  your  side. 

0  Harry  !  monie  a  sleepless  neet 
I  pass'd,  an'  aw  for  thee, 

1  pin'd,  an'  turn'd  just  skin  an'  beane, 

Fwok  aw  thowt  I  wad  dee ; 
Then  when  the  wicked  war  brok'  out, 

The  news  I  durs'n't  read, 
For  fear  thy  neame,  my  only  lad, 

Sud  be  amang  the  dead. 

Ay,  mudder !  freetfu'  seets  I've  seen, 

When  bullets  round  me  flew ; 
But  in  the  feight  or  threatnin'  storm 

Still,  still  I  thowt  o'  you. 
Our  nebbors  aw,  beath  auld  an'  young, 

Please  God,  to-mworn  I'll  see ; 
O  tell  me  is  the  yek  uncut 

'At  us'd  to  shelter  me  % 

Aye,  that  it  is,  my  bonny  bairn. 

An'  I's  reet  fain  to  tell, 
Tho'  oft  the  axe  was  busy  there, 

Thy  tree  they  ne'er  durst  fell ; 
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Oft  as  I  wander'd  near  its  shade 

My  eye  wad  drop  a  tear, 
An'  monie  a  time  to  heav'n  I  pray'd, 

"  O  that  my  lad  was  here  ! " 


Now,  mudder,  yage  hes  chang'd  your  hair. 

We  niver  mair  will  part, 
To  leave  you,  tho'  for  India's  wealth. 

Wad  brek  my  varra  heart. 
Ye  say  my  sweetheart,  Sally's  weel — 

To  part  wid  her  was  \vrang  ; 
O  mudder,  give  but  your  consent, 

We'll  marry  'or  it's  lang. 

God  speed  ye  weel !  a  cannier  pair 

Ne'er  kneel'd  afwore  a  priest ; 
For  me,  I've  suffer'd  lang  an'  sair. 

The  grave  '11  git  me  neist. 
Suin,  Harry,  bring  her  frae  the  town, 

An'  happy  may  ye  be  ; 
This  house,  the  field,  the  cow,  the  sow, 

Now  aw  belang  to  thee. 
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PEER  BODY. 

BY  MISS  BLAMIRE  AND  MISS  GILPIN. 

[The  trifling  incident  desci-ibed  in  tliis  curious  little  song 
has  been  worked  out  vA\h.  true  feminine  delicacy  and  much 
quaint  humour.  It  has  escaped  the  notice  of  former  editors, 
being  reprinted  from  the  context  of  an  almost  forgotten  volume, 
entitled  The  Minstrels  of  Windermere:  a  Poem,  by  Charles 
Farish,  B.D.,  iSii.  The  first  verse  is  very  old,  much  older 
than  the  age  of  Bums.] 

Jenny,  she's  aw  weet,  peer  body, 

Jenny's  like  to  cryj 
For  she  hes  weet  her  petticwoats 

In  gangin'  thro'  the  rye. 

Peer  body ! 

Gin  she  hed  gane  a  mile  about. 

Or  takken  better  care, 
She  hedn't  mead  sec  durty  wark. 

At  dancing  at  the  fair. 

Peer  body ! 

For  Jenny  danc'd  an'  dript  the  fleer^ 

The  lads,  they  aw  brast  out , 
An'  Jenny  cried,  an'  wish'd  that  she, 

Hed  gane  that  mile  about. 

Peer  body ! 

"To  seave  a  little  durty  mile. 

There's  mony  fuils  like  me  ; 
An'  mony  mair  to  seave  a  pund, 

Is  fworc'd  to  mak  it  three. 

Peer  body ! 
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"I's  nivver  hear  the  last  o'  this, 
They'll  tell  it  twenty  ways  ; 

An'  some'll  say  I  peed  the  fleer, 
An'  water'd  ower  Strathpeys. 

Peer  body ! 

"An'  some'll  say  I  laid  the  dust, 
An'  some  I  mead  it  mair ; 

But  aw  the  lads  'ill  laugh  an'  tell. 
She's  gangin'  to  the  fair. 

Peer  body!" 


TRAFALGAR  SEA-FIGHT.     1805. 

BV  MISS  GILPIN. 

[Air  :  "Mrs.  Casey." — I  have  only  been  able  to  meet  with 
one  printed  copy  of  this  s]Dintecl  song,  which  will  be  found  in 
Anderson's  Cumberland  Ballads,  Wigton,  1808.  It  is  there 
said  to  be  "By  a  Lady  ;  "  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  written  by  Miss  Gilpin.] 

O  lass  !  Ps  fit  to  brust  wi'  news  ! 

There's  letters  frae  the  fleet ; 
We've  bang'd  the  French,  aye,  out  and  out, 

An'  duin  the  thing  complete  : 
There  was  sec  show'rs  o'  shell  grenades, 

Bunch'd  out  wi'  shot,  like  grapes  ; 
An'  bullets,  big  as  beath  our  heads, 

Chain'd  twea  an'  twea  wi'  reapes. 
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Our  Jwohn  was  perch'd  abuin  the'r  heads, 

To  keep  a  sharp  luik  out ; 
An'  tell  them,  gin  he  kent  his-sel', 

What  they  wer'  aw  about  : 
They  skimm'd  the  skin  off  Jwohnny's  cheek, 

He  niver  heeded  that, 
But  rwoar'd,  tho'  he  was  main-mast  height, 

"  We'll  pay  them  weel  for  that ! " 

It  was  a  seet !  our  Jwohnny  says, 

A  seet  nit  often  seen  ; 
An'  aw  the'r  colours  flifty  flaff — 

Some  reed,  some  blue,  some  green  : 
The  French  rang'd  up  in  aw  the'r  pride, 

Afwore  our  thunder  brast ; 
But  lang  afwore  it  ceas'd  to  rwoar, 

It  hardly  left  a  mast. 

But  we  ha'e  paid  a  fearfu'  price ; 

For  Nelson  is  no  more  ! 
That  soul  o'  fire  hes  breath'd  his  last, 

Far  frae  his  native  shore  ! 
"O  waes  in  me!"  our  Jwohnny  says, 

"That  I  sud  ha'e  to  tell ; 
"  For  nit  a  man  aboard  the  fleet, 

"But  wish'd  t'  hed  been  his-sel'." 

Our  British  tars  hev  kindly  hearts, 

Tho'  you  wad  hardly  ken ; 
They'll  shout,  when  ships  are  gangin'  down. 

But  try  to  seave  the  men  : 
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They'll  risk  the  Ufe  that's  hardly  won, 
To  bring  them  to  the  shore ; 

An'  sorrow  dashes  owre  their  een, 
When  they  can  do  no  more. 


THE  VILLAGE  CLUB. 

BV  MISS  GILPIN. 

I  lives  in  a  neat  little  cottage  ; 

I  rents  me  a  nice  little  farm  ; 
On  Sundays  I  dresses  me  handsome ; 

On  Mondays  I  dresses  me  warm. 

I  goes  to  the  sign  of  the  Anchor ; 

I  sits  myself  quietly  down, 
To  wait  till  the  lads  are  aw  ready, 

For  we  hev  a  club  i'  the  town. 

O  lozes  o'  me  !  we  are  merry, 
I  nobbet  but  wish  ye  could  hear ; 

Dick  Spriggins  he  acts  sae  like  players, 
Ye  niver  hard  naething  sae  queer. 

An'  first  he  comes  in  for  King  Richard, 
An'  stamps  wid  his  fit  on  the  ground ; 

He  wad  part  wid  his  kingdom  for  horses; 
O  lozes  o'  me  !  what  a  sound. 
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An'  then  he  comes  in  for  young  Roma, 
An'  spreads  out  his  leetle  black  fist ; 

I's  just  fit  to  drop  whilst  he's  talkin'  ■ 
Ye  niver  seed  yen  sae  distrest. 

O  lozes  o'  me  !  it  is  movin', — 

I  hates  for  to  hear  a  man  cry  ; 
An'  then  he  luiks  up  at  a  window, 

To  see  if  lal  Juliet  be  by. 

An'  then  he  lets  wi't  'at  she's  talkin'. 
An'  speaks  'at  ye  hardly  can  hear ; 

But  I  think  she  ca's  out  on  Squire  Roma, 
An'  owther  says  Hinney  or  Dear. 

Then  up  wi'  Dick  Spriggins  for  iver ; 

May  he  leeve  aw  the  days  of  his  life ; 
May  his  bairns  be  as  honest  as  he's  been, 

And  may  he  aye  maister  his  wife  ! 


MISS     B  L  A  M  IRE'S 
MISCELLAiNEOUS     SONGS. 


MISS  GILPIN'S  SONG. 

[AlR:  "Logic  o'  Buchan." — In  the  manuscript  copy  pre- 
served at  Scaleby  Castle,  Miss  Blamirc  playfully  remarks  that 
this  is  "A  song  for  Miss  Gilpin's  ain  singing,  when  set  at  her 
wheel." — It  is  here  printed  for  the  fii-st  time.] 


lords  and  fine  ladies  look  round  them 
and  see 
If  e'er  ane  amang  them  be  blyther  than  me; 
I  sit  at  my  wheely  and  sing  thro'  the  day, 
And  ca't  my  ain  warld  that  runs  roUing  away. 

Sae  twirl  thee  round,  wheely,  I'll  sing  while  I  may ; 
I'll  try  to  be  happy  the  hale  o'  the  day  : 
If  we  wadna  mak  griefs  o'  bit  trifles  sae  sma', 
The  warld  wad  run  smoothly  roun',  roun'  wi'  us  a'. 

There's  ups  and  downs  in  it  I  see  very  plain, 
For  the  spoke  that's  at  bottom,  gets  topmost  again  ; 
Sae  twirl  thee  round,  wheely,  I  see  how  things  turn, 
And  I  see,  too,  'tis  folly  for  mortals  to  mourn. 
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That  life  is  a  spinster  I  often  have  read, 
And  too  fine  she  draws  out  her  spider-Hke  thread ; 
A  breath  can  destroy  what's  so  slenderly  made, 
And  life  for  her  trouble  has  seldom  been  paid. 

Sae  twirl  thee  round,  wheely,  I'll  sing  while  I  may ; 
I'll  try  to  be  happy  the  hale  o'  the  day : 
If  we  wadna  mak  griefs  o'  bit  trifles  sae  sma', 
The  warld  wad  run  smoothly  roun',  roun'  m'  us  a'. 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  RETURN. 

[Air  :  "The  Traveller's  Return." — This  beautiful,  simple 
ballad  may  be  found  in  almost  every  Scottish  song  book 
published  during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  1 788.  Many  copies  of  it  exist, 
but  the  one  here  given  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  best. 
It  has  sometimes  been  called  The  Nabob ;  and  sometimes 
Langsyne.  Allan  Cunningham  says  : —  "Of  all  the  Laiigsynes 
which  have  appeared  since  the  famous  Zrtw^jfjw^?  of  Bums,  this 
seems  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  name 
the  author."] 

WTien  silent  time,  wi'  lightly  foot, 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years, 
\I  sought  again  my  native  land 

Wi'  mony  hopes  and  fears  : 
Wha  kens  gin  the  dear  friends  I  left 

May  still  continue  mine  ? 
Or  gin  I  e'er  again  shall  taste 

The  joys  I  left  langsyne  ? 
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As  I  drew  near  my  ancient  pile, 

My  heart  beat  a'  the  way ; 
Ilk  place  I  pass'd  seem'd  yet  to  speak 

O'  some  dear  former  day ; 
Those  days  that  foUow'd  me  afar, 

Those  happy  days  o'  mine, 
Whilk  made  me  think  the  present  joys 

A'  naething  to  langsyne  1 

The  ivy'd  tower  now  met  my  eye, 

Where  minstrels  used  to  blaw ; 
Nae  friend  stepp'd  forth  wi'  open  hand, 

Nae  weel-kenn'd  face  I  saw ; 
Till  Donald  totter'd  to  the  door. 

Wham  I  left  in  his  prime, 
And  grat  to  see  the  lad  return 

He  bore  about  langsyne. 

I  ran  to  ilka  dear  friend's  room, 

As  if  to  find  them  there, 
I  knew  where  ilk  ane  used  to  sit, 

And  hang  o'er  mony  a  chair ; 
Till  soft  remembrance  threw  a  veil 

Across  these  een  o'  mine, 
I  clos'd  the  door,  and  sobb'd  aloud. 

To  think  on  auld  langsyne  ! 

Some  pensy  chiels,  a  new  sprung  race 
Wad  next  their  welcome  pay, 

Wha  shudder'd  at  my  Gothic  wa's, 
And  wishVl  my  groves  away  : 
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"Cut,  cut,"  they  cried,  "those  aged  ehiis, 

Lay  low  yon  mournfu'  pine : " 
Na  !  na !  our  fathers'  names  grow  there, 

Memorials  o'  langsyne. 

To  wean  me  frae  these  waefu'  thoughts, 

They  took  me  to  the  town  ; 
But  sair  on  ilka  weel-kenn'd  face 

I  miss'd  the  youthfu'  bloom. 
At  balls  they  pointed  to  a  nymph 

Wham  a'  declar'd  divine ; 
But  sure  her  mother's  blushing  cheeks 

Were  fairer  far  langsyne  ! 

In  vain  I  sought  in  music's  sound 

To  find  that  magic  art, 
Which  oft  in  Scotland's  ancient  lays 

Has  thrill'd  through  a'  my  heart : 
The  sang  had  mony  an  artfu'  turn  ; 

My  ear  confess'd  'twas  fine  ; 
But  miss'd  the  simple  melody 

I  listen'd  to  langsyne. ' 

Ye  sons  to  comrades  o'  my  youth, 

Forgie  an  auld  man's  spleen, 
.  Wha  'midst  your  gayest  scenes  still  mourns 

The  days  he  ance  has  seen  : 
When  time  has  past,  and  seasons  fled. 

Your  hearts  will  feel  like  mine ; 
And  aye  the  sang  will  maist  delight 

That  minds  ye  o'  langsyne  ! 
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O  JENNY  DEAR,  I'VE  COURTED  LANG. 

Air — Lucy  Campbell. 

0  Jenny  dear,  I've  courted  lang 
I've  telt  my  tale  and  sung  my  sang, 
And  yet  I  fear  I'm  i'  the  wrang, 

For  ye'll  no  raak  a  wedding  o't. 
In  winter,  when  the  frost  and  snaw 
Wi'  bitter  blast  around  wad  blaw, 
I'd  o'er  the  moor,  nor  mind  it  a'. 

In  hopes  ye'd  mak  a  wedding  o't. 
And  gin  ye  smil'd  or  kindly  spak, 
It  smooth'd  the  road,  and  help'd  me  back  ; 

1  thought  nae  answer  I  wad  tak, 
For  we  wad  mak  a  wedding  o't.  • 

Now,  when  I  gae  to  kirk  or  fair. 
The  laddies  scoff,  the  lassies  jeer; — 
"Is  this  poor  Jock? — the  good  be  here; 

For  sure  he's  made  a  wedding  o't. 
What  has  become  of  a'  his  fun  % 
Alak!  his  joyfu'  days  are  done; 
Or  else  he's  pawn'd  his  dancing  shoon, 

Sin  he  has  made  a  wedding  o't. 
Sure  marriage  is  a  dreadfu'  thing! 
Ye  mind  'tis  only  i'  the  spring 
That  little  birdies  chirp  and  sing, 

Or,  till  they've  made  a  wedding  o't." 
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Then  up  spak  honest  Johnny  Bell : 
"My  bairns,  I  ance  was  young  mysell; 
I've  mony  a  bUthsome  tale  to  tell 

Sin  first  I  made  a  wedding  o't. 
My  Tibby  was  a  winsome  bride, — 
Nay,  yet  she  is  her  auld  man's  pride! 
Nae  faut  i'  her  I  ever  spyed 

Sin  first  we  made  a  wedding  o't : 
Ilk  day  we  live  we  fijnder  grow, 
Though  buckl'd  fifi;y  years  ago ; 
Here's  comfort  for  ye,  young  ones  a', 

Then  haste  ye,  mak  a  wedding  o't." 


WHAT  AILS  THIS  HEART  O'  MINE? 

[Air  :  "Sir  James  Baird." — This  is  one  of  the  few  songs 
left  by  Miss  Blamire  which  received  her  final  corrections. 
Several  copies  of  it  were  found  among  her  papers.  It  has 
long  enjoyed  great  popularity.  "ZVo  one,"  says  a  writer  in 
The  Atheuaum,  "ever  struck  the  placidly  mournful  chords  of 
the  Scottish  lyre  more  thrillingly  than  Rliss  Blamire  did  in 
'Wliat  ails  this  heart  o'  mine?' — and  there  was  not  a  more 
popular  song  in  its  day  than  '  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire ;' 
nor  ^is  there  one  at  the  present  time  that  more  requires 
sympathetic  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  singer."] 

What  ails  this  heart  o'  mine? 

What  ails  this  watery  e'e? 
What  gars  me  ay  turn  pale  as  death 

When  I  tak  leave  o'  thee? 
L  13 
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When  thou  art  far  awa 

Thou'lt  dearer  grow  to  me; 

But  change  o'  place  and  change  o'  folk 
May  gar  thy  fancy  jee. 

When  I  gae  out  at  een, 

Or  walk  at  morning  air, 
Ilk  rustling  bush  will  seem  to  say 

I  us'd  to  meet  thee  there. 
Then  I'll  sit  down  and  sigh, 

And  live  aneath  yon  tree, 
And  gin  a  leaf  fa's  i'  my  lap, 

I'll  ca't  a  word  frae  thee  ! 

I'll  hie  me  to  the  bower 

That  thou  wi'  roses  tied, 
And  where,  wi'  mony  a  blushing  bud, 

I  strove  my  love  to  hide. 
I'll  doat  on  ilka  spot 

Where  I  hae  been  wi'  thee; 
And  ca'  to  mind  some  kindly  word 

By  ilka  burn  and  tree. 

Wi'  sic  thoughts  i'  my  mind. 

Time  through  the  world  may  gae 
And  iind  my  heart  in  twenty  years 

The  same  as  'tis  to-day. 
'Tis  thoughts  that  bind  the  soul, 

And  keep  friends  i'  the  e'e; 
And  gin  I  think  I  see  thee  still, 

What  can  part  thee  and  me ! 
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I'VE  GOTTEN  A  ROCK. 

[Air  :  "The  WTiite  Cockade." — Miss  Blamire  was  very 
fond  ofthe  Jacobite  tune,  "The  \\Tiite  Cockade."  A  miUtary 
officer  of  the  old  school,  who  had  known  her  in  his  youth,  used 
to  say  that  the  remembrance  of  hearing  her  play  this  air  on  the 
guitar,  whilst  she  sang  and  danced  to  it  at  the  same  time, 
had  lingered  in  his  memory  for  fully  half  a  centuiy.  On  such 
occasions  she  was  all  life  and  animation,  and  would  often  give 
herself  up  unreservedly  to  the  fun  and  frolic  ofthe  moment.] 

I've  gotten  a  rock,  I've  gotten  a  reel, 
I've  gotten  a  wee  bit  spinning  wheel ; 
An'  by  the  whirling  rim  I've  found 
How  the  weary,  weary  warl'  gaes  round, 
'Tis  roun'  an'  roun'  the  spokes  they  go, 
Now  ane  is  up,  an'  ane  is  low ; 
'Tis  by  ups  and  downs  in  Fortune's  wheel. 
That  mony  a  ane  gets  a  rock  to  reel. 

I've  seen  a  lassie  barefoot  gae, 

Look  dash'd  an'  blate,  wi'  nought  to  say  ; 

But  as  the  wheel  turn'd  round  again. 

She  chirp'd  an'  talk'd,  nor  seem'd  the  same  : 

Sae  fine  she  goes,  sae  far  aglee. 

That  folks  she  kenn'd  she  canna  see ; 

An'  fleeching  chiels  around  her  thrang, 

Till  she  miskens  her  a'  day  lang. 

There's  Jock,  when  the  bit  lass  was  poor. 
Ne'er  trudg'd  o'er  the  lang  mossy  moor, 
Though  now  to  the  knees  he  wades,  I  trow, 
Through  winter's  weet  and  winter's  snow  : 
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An'  Pate  declar'd  the  ither  morn, 
She  was  hke  a  lily  amang  the  corn ; 
Though  ance  he  swore  her  dazzling  een 
Were  bits  o'  glass  that  black'd  had  been. 

Now,  lassies,  I  hae  found  it  out, 
What  men  make  a'  this  phrase  about ; 
For  when  they  praise  your  blinking  e'e, 
'Tis  certain  that  your  goud  they  see  : 
And  when  they  talk  o'  roses  bland, 
They  think  o'  the  roses  o'  your  land ; 
But  should  dame  Fortune  turn  her  wheel. 
They'd  afif  in  a  dance  of  a  threesome  reel. 


IN  SILK  ATTIRE. 

[Air  :  "The  Siller  Croun." — Stenhouse  writing  about 
1820,  says: — "This  fiite  song  was  originally  published  by 
Napier  as  a  single  sheet  song,  from  which  it  was  copied  into 
the  Museum  ;  but  neither  the  author  nor  composer  are  yet 
known."  A  few  years  later,  Allan  Cunningham  wrote: — 
"This  is  an  old  song;  yet  its  sweetness  and  beauty  and  popu- 
larity have  not  induced  the  author  to  claim  it.  It  made  its 
first  appearance  about  six-and-thirly  years  ago,  and  has  since 
maintained  a  place  among  the  national  songs."  Maxwell 
claimed  it  as  Miss  Blamire's  on  the  authority  of  her  niece, 
who  had  a  distinct  remembrance  of  her  mother  saying  that  it 
was  written  by  her  aunt  Susanna.  But  previous  to  this  Miss 
Blarnirc's  name  had  been  attached  to  it  in  the  National 
Minstrel,  published  by  D.  Weir  of  Glasgow  or  Greenock. — It 
may  interest  those  curious  in  such  matters  to  know  that  the 
song  is  quoted  by  "Dick  .Svviveller"  in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
and  by  Miss  Muloch  in  yolin  Halifax,  Gentleman  ;  also,  that 
it  has  supplied  a  clever  novelist  with  the  title  and  outline  of 
one  of  his  recent  works.     I  believe  the  song  itself  owed  some 
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of  its  former  popularity  to  the  exquisite  manner  in  which  it 
was  warbled  by  Miss  M.  Tree,  (sister  to  Ellen  Tree,  who 
married  Charles  Kean.)  She  sang  it  mth  great  eclat  before  a 
Carlisle  audience  about  the  year  1823  or  1824.  An  epigram 
on  this  distinguished  vocalist,  by  Luttrell,  the  great  London 
wit,  is  given  in  Rogers'  Table  Talk : 

On  this  tree  when  a  nightingale  settles  and  sings, 
The  tree  will  return  her  as  good  as  she  brings.] 


"  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire, 

And  siller  hae  to  spare, 
Gin  ye'll  consent  to  be  his  bride, 

Nor  think  o'  Donald  mair." 
O  wha  wad  buy  a  silken  goun 

Wi'  a  poor  broken  heart ! 
Or  what's  to  me  a  siUer  croun, 

Gin  frae  my  love  I  part ! 

The  mind  wha's  every  wish  is  pure 

Far  dearer  is  to  me ; 
And  ere  I'm  forc'd  to  break  my  faith 

I'll  lay  me  doun  an'  dee  ! 
For  I  hae  pledg'd  my  virgin  troth 

Brave  Donald's  fate  to  share  ; 
And  he  has  gi'en  to  me  his  heart, 

Wi'  a'  its  virtues  rare. 


His  gentle  manners  wan  my  heart, 
He  gratefu'  took  the  gift ; 

Could  I  but  think  to  seek  it  back — 
It  wad  be  waur  than  theft ! 
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For  langest  life  can  ne'er  repay 
The  love  he  bears  to  me ; 

And  ere  I'm  forc'd  to  break  my  troth 
I'll  lay  me  doun  an'  dee. 


THE  WAEFU'  HEART. 

Air  :  "The  Waefu'  Heart." — This  sweet  and  pathetic 
song  was  first  published  iu  London  about  the  year  1788 — 
"Sold  by  Joseph  Dale,  No.  19,  Cornhill ;  sung  by  Master 
Knyv'ett."  After  floating  for  some  time  anonymously,  it  was 
claimed  as  the  production  of  Miss  Blamire  ;  and  certainly  the 
date  of  its  appearance  and  general  histoiy,  its  marked  style 
of  expression,  and  the  delicate  touches  of  feminine  feehng  it 
contains,  all  point  to  her  as  the  author.  Stenhousc  conjectures 
that  it  is  "an  imitation  of  the  Scottish  style,  and  a  very 
successful  one;"  and  Allan  Cunningham,  writing  in  1825, 
remarks  that  "it  has  been  some  six-and-thirty  years  before 
the  public,  and  if  it  he  written  with  an  English  pen,  it  is 
written  with  a  Scottish  spirit."  Charles  Mackay  prints  it  as 
Miss  Blamire' s,  and  says : — "This  excellent  song  is  erroneously 
stated  in  the  Garland  of  Scotia,  to  be  tlie  production  of  one 
Jeanie  Ferguson."  For  further  evidence  see  Maxwell,  Gil- 
christ, Whilelaw,  John  Wilson  (the  vocalist),  and  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue.] 

Gin  living  worth  could  win  my  heart, 

You  would  nae  speak  in  vain ; 
But  in  the  darksome  grave  it's  laid, 

Never  to  rise  again. 
My  waefu'  heart  lies  low  wi'  his, 

Whose  heart  was  only  mine  ; 
And,  O  !  what  a  heart  was  that  to  lose, — 

But  I  maun  no  repine. 
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Yet,  0  !  gin  heaven  in  mercy  soon 

Would  grant  the  boon  I  crave, 
And  take  this  life,  now  naething  worth, 

Since  Jamie's  in  his  grave. 
And  see  !  his  gentle  spirit  comes 

To  show  me  on  my  way ; 
Surpris'd,  nae  doubt,  I  still  am  here, — 

Sair  wondering  at  my  stay. 

I  come,  I  come,  my  Jamie  dear ; 

And  O  !  wi'  what  good  will 
I  follow  wheresoe'er  ye  lead  ! 

Ye  canna  lead  to  ill. 
She  said ;  and  soon  a  deadly  pale 

Her  faded  cheek  possess'd  ; 
Her  waefu'  heart  forgot  to  beat, — 

Her  sorrows  sunk  to  rest. 


I'M  TIBBY  FOWLER  O'  THE  GLEN. 

I'm  Tibby  Fowler  o'  the  glen, 
And  nae  great  sight  to  see  ; 
"^  But  'cause  I'm  rich,  these  plaguy  men 
Will  never  let  me  be. 

There's  bonny  Maggie  o'  the  brae 

As  gude  as  lass  can  be ; 
But  'cause  I'm  rich,  these  plaguy  men 

Hae  a'  run  wud  for  me. 
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There's  Nabob  Jock  comes  strutting  ben, 

He  thinks  the  day's  his  ain  ; 
But  were  he  a'  hung  round  wi'  goud, 

He'd  find  himsel'  mista'en. 

There's  Wat  aye  tries  to  glowre  and  sigh 

That  I  may  guess  the  cause  ; 
But,  Jenny-hke,  I  hate  to  spell 

Dumb  Roger's  hums  and  ha's. 

There's  grinning  Pate  laughs  a'  day  through, 

The  blithest  lad  you'll  see  ; 
But  troth  he  laughs  sae  out  o'  place, 

He'd  laugh  gin  I  did  dee. 

There's  Sandy,  he's  sae  fou  o'  lear. 

To  talk  wi'  him  is  vain ; 
For  gin  we  a'  should  say  'twas  fair. 

He'd  prove  that  it  did  rain. 

Than  Jamie  frets  for  good  and  ill, 
'Bout  sma'  things  maks  a  phrase  ; 

And  fears  and  frets,  and  things  o'  nought 
Ding  o'er  his  joyfu'  days. 

The  priests  and  lawyers  ding  me  dead, 
But  gude  kens  wha's  the  best ; 

And  then  comes  in  the  soldier  brave, 
And  drums  out  a'  the  rest. 
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The  country  squire  and  city  beau, 

I've  had  them  on  their  knee ; 
But  weel  I  ken  to  goud  they  bow, 

And  no  downright  to  me. 

Should  like  o'  them  come  ilka  day, 

They  may  wear  out  the  knee ; 
And  grow  to  the  groun'  as  fast  as  stane, 

But  they  shall  ne'er  get  me. 


THE    SOLDIER'S    RETURN. 

[Air  :  Fy,  gae  rub  her  o'er  \vi'  strae. — The  first  four  lines 
of  the  4th  verse  of  this  ballad  were  probably  suggested  by 
the  concluding  part  of  the  Gaberhmzie  Man—See  Herd's 
Collection,  1776,  ii.,  51, 

I'll  bow  my  leg,  and  crook  my  knee, 
And  draw  a  black  clout  o'er  my  eye, 
A  cripple  or  blind  they  will  ca'  me, 
While  we  shall  be  merry  and  sing. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  suiniame  of  Goodman,  which 
Miss  Blamire  gives  to  the  poor  soldier's  father,  was  a  common 
name  in  Carlisle  at  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.] 

The  wars  for  many  a  month  were  o'er 
\        Ere  I  could  reach  my  native  shed, 
My  friends  ne'er  hoped  to  see  me  more, 

But  wept  for  me  as  for  the  dead. 
As  I  drew  near,  the  cottage  blaz'd, 

The  evening  fire  was  clear  and  bright ; 
And  through  the  window  long  I  gaz'd, 

•  And  saw  each  friend  with  dear  delight. 
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My  father  in  his  corner  sat ; 

My  mother  drew  her  useful  thread ; 
My  brothers  strove  to  make  them  chat ; 

My  sisters  bak'd  the  household  bread  : 
And  Jean  oft  whisper'd  to  a  friend, 

Who  still  let  fall  a  silent  tear ; 
But  soon  my  Jessy's  griefs  shall  end, 

She  little  thinks  her  Harry's  near. 

My  motlaer  heard  her  catching  sighs, 

And  hid  her  face  behind  her  rock ; 
While  tears  swam  round  in  all  their  eyes, 

And  not  a  single  word  they  spoke. 
What  could  I  do  !  if  in  I  went, 

Surprise  might  chill  each  tender  heart ; 
Some  story,  then,  I  must  invent, 

And  act  the  poor  maim'd  soldier's  part. 

I  drew  a  bandage  o'er  my  face, 

And  crooked  up  a  lying  knee. 
And  soon  I  found  in  that  blest  place 

Not  one  dear  friend  knew  ought  of  me. 
I  ventur'd  in ;  Tray  wagg'd  his  tail. 

And  fawning  to  my  mother  ran  ; 
•'  Come  here,"  they  cry,  "what  can  he  ail !" 

While  my  feign'd  story  I  began. 

I  changed  my  voice  to  that  of  age, 
"A  poor  old  soldier  lodging  craves," 

The  name  and  form  rheir  loves  engage ; — 
"A  soldier !  aye,  the  best  we  have!" 
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My  father  then  drew  in  a  seat, 

"You're  welcome,"  with  a  sigh,  he  said ; 
My  mother  fried  her  best  hung  meat, 

And  curds  and  cream  the  table  spread. 

"  I  had  a  son,"  my  father  sigh'd, 

"  A  soldier  too,  but  he  is  gone  : " 
"  Have  you  heard  from  him  ?"  I  replied, 

"  I  left  behind  me  many  a  one  ; 
And  many  a  message  I  have  brought 

To  families  I  cannot  find  ; 
Long  for  John  Goodman's  I  have  sought, 

To  tell  them  Hal's  not  far  behind." 

"  And  does  he  live  ! "  my  father  cried. 

My  mother  did  not  try  to  speak ; 
My  Jessy  now  I  silent  ey'd, 

Who  sobb'd  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
"  He  lives  indeed  ;  this  'kerchief  see, 

At  parting  his  dear  Jessy  gave ; 
He  sent  it  her,  with  love,  by  me. 

To  show  he  yet  escapes  the  grave." 

No  arrow  darting  from  a  bow 

More  quickly  could  the  token  reach  ; 
The  patch  from  off  my  face  I  threw. 

And  gave  my  voice  its  well-known  speech. 
My  Jessy  dear  !  I  softly  said  ; 

She  gaz'd,  and  answered  with  a  sigh ; 
My  sisters  look'd  as  half  afraid, 

My  mother  fainted  quite  with  joy. 
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My  father  danc'd  around  his  son, 

My  brothers  shook  my  hand  away, 
My  mother  said  her  glass  might  run. 

She  cared  not  now  how  soon  the  day. 
Hout !  woman,  cried  my  father  dear, 

A  wedding  first  I'm  sure  we'll  have ; 
I  warrant  us  live  these  hundred  years, 

Nay,  may-be,  Meg,  escape  the  grave  ! 


FOR  THE  CARLISLE  HUNT.     1788. 

Air  :  In  Country  Quarters  close  confined. 

When  the  last  leaf  forsook  the  tree. 

And  languid  suns  were  seen. 
And  winter  whistl'd  o'er  the  lea. 

And  call'd  the  sportsmen  keen  ; 
The  goddess  of  the  silver  bow 
Stept  forth,  her  sandals  tipp'd  with  snow. 
Fal,  lall,  &c. 

Her  beauteous  nymphs  rang'd  by  her  side, 
While  hounds  surround  her  horn  ; — 

Stop  here,  my  woodland  train,  she  cried. 
Till  wclcom'd  by  the  morn  ; 

See,  yonder  comes  the  blushing  fair, 

We'll  soon  hunt  down  her  leading  star. 
Fal,  lall,  &c. 
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A  stag  for  long  kept  up  the  chase, 

But  now  at  bay  he  stood ; 
A  nymph,  of  more  than  mortal  race, 

Rush'd  eager  from  the  wood  : — 
"  I  come  to  set  the  prisoner  free  !  " 
Then  waved  the  cap  of  Liberty. 
Fal,  lall,  &c. 

Diana,  smiling,  took  her  hand  : 

"  WTiere  has  my  sister  staid ! 
What  hapless  sons  in  foreign  land 

Demand  her  dauntless  aid  % " 
"  A  city,  once  well  known  to  fame, 
Has  struggl'd  hard  to  keep  my  name  : 
Fal,  lall,  8zc. 

"  A  few  brave  sons  protect  it  now, 

The  bulwark  of  the  laws  ; 
While  I  come  here  to  ask  of  you 

To  aid  the  glorious  cause ; 
My  daughters  are  like  snowdrops  seen, 
All  dress'd  in  white  and  trimm'd  with  green."* 
Fal,  lall,  &c. 

They  hasted  to  the  social  ball. 

Good  humour  met  them  there ; 
Diana's  arrows  Cupid  stole. 

And  aim'd  them  at  the  fair  : 
"Her  train  has  yet  escap'd  my  arts, 
But  now  I  shoot  v.ith  Dian's  darts. 
Fal,  lall,  &c. 

*  White  and  green  :  the  uniform  of  the  Carlisle  Hunt. 
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"Yon  lucid  eye  shall  drop  a  tear — 
That  haughty  heart  shall  bleed — 

And  many  moons  shall  round  the  year 
Ere  I  repent  the  deed." 

But  Hymen  heard,  and  with  a  smile, 

Declar'd  he'd  hover  round  Carlisle. 
Fal,  lall,  &€. 


O  THERE  IS  NOT  A  SHARPER  DART. 

0  there  is  not  a  sharper  dart 

Can  pierce  the  mourner's  suffering  heart, 
Than  when  the  friend  we  love  and  trust 
Tramples  that  friendship  into  dust,— 
Forgets  the  sacred,  honour'd  claim, 
And  proves  it  but  an  empty  name  ! 

1  almost  as  a  sister  loved  thee. 

And  thought  that  nothing  could  have  mov'd  thee  ! 
But,  like  the  dewdrops  on  a  spray 
That  shrink  before  the  morning  ray, — 
Like  the  frail  sunshine  on  the  stream, 
Thy  friendship  faded  as  a  dream. 

When  sickness  and  when  sorrow  tried  me, 
Thy  aid — thy  friendship  was  denied  me ; 
Thy  love  was  but  a  summer  flower, 
And  could  not  stand  the  wintry  shower  : 
More  for  thyself  than  me  I  grieve 
Thou  could'st  thus  cruelly  deceive. 
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WHEN  SEVEREST  FOES  IMPENDING. 

When  severest  foes  impending 

Seem  to  threaten  dangers  near, 
Unexpected  joys  attending 

Ease  your  mind  and  banish  care. 
Though  to  fortune's  frowns  subjected, 

And  depress'd  by  anxious  care, 
Servile  souls  are  soon  dejected, — 

Noble  minds  will  ne'er  despair ! 

Prithee,  friend,  why  then  so  serious  ? 

Nought  is  got  by  grief  or  care ; 
Melancholy  grows  imperious 

When  it  comes  to  domineer. 
Be  it  business,  love,  or  sorrow. 

That  does  now  distress  thy  mind, 
Bid  them  call  again  to-mon-ow. 

We  to  mirth  are  now  inclin'd. 


O  WHY  SHOULD  MORTALS  SUFFER  CARE. 

Air  :  Give  roimd  the  word  dismount. 

\0  why  should  mortals  suffer  care 
To  rob  them  of  their  present  joy  1 
The  moments  that  frail  life  can  spare 
Why  should  we  not  in  mirth  employ  % 
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Then  come,  my  friends,  this  very  hour 
Let  us  devote  to  social  glee ; 

To-morrow  is  a  day  unseen, 

That  may  destroy  the  fairest  flower, 

And  bring  dull  care  to  you  and  me, 
Though  so  gay  as  we  have  been. 

The  wretch  who  money  makes  his  god 
Will  feel  his  heart  ache  when  'tis  gone  ; 

Were  this  my  lot,  I'd  kiss  the  rod, 
I  ne'er  had  much,  and  care  for  none. 
Then  come,  &c. 

The  great  had  never  charms  for  me, 
I  follow  not  their  chariot's  wheel, 

Their  faults  I  just  as  plain  can  see 
As  Paris  did  Achilles'  heel. 
Then  come,  &c. 

And  Love,  with  all  his  softening  powers, 
Could  ne'er  my  hardy  soul  subdue  ; 

So  I'll  devote  my  social  hours 
To  mirth,  to  happiness,  and  you. 
Then  come,  &c. 

Should  dread  of  future  ills  molest, 

I'd  charm  them  from  my  careless  heart ; 

See,  Hope  steps  in,  all  gaily  drest. 

And  vows  such  souls  should  never  part. 
Then  come,  &:c. 
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Yet  part  we  must, — Hope,  thou'rt  a  cheat ! 

The  vision's  fled — the  friends  are  gone  ; 
Yet  memory  shall  their  words  repeat, 

And  fonder  grow  of  every  one. 
But  still  in  absence  let  us  try 

To  think  of  all  the  pleasure  past 
And  stop  the  tear  and  check  the  sigh ; 

For  though  such  pleasure  cannot  last. 
Yet  time  may  still  renew  the  scene 

Where  so  gay  we  oft  have  been. 


AGAIN  MAUN^  ABSENCE  CHILL  MY  SOUL. 
Air  :  Jockey's  Grey  Breeks. 

Again  maun  absence  chill  my  soul, 

And  bar  me  frae  the  friend  sae  dear  % 
Maun  sad  despair  her  torrents  roll. 

And  frae  my  eyelids  force  the  tear  ? 
Maun  restless  sorrow  wander  far, 

Now  seek  the  sun,  and  now  the  shade  ; 
Now  by  the  lamp  of  yon  pale  star 

Dart  quick  into  the  thickest  glade  % 

When  morning  sleeping  nature  wakes, 
And  cheery  hearts  m'  lav'rocks  sing, 

And  glittering  dew  a  jewel  makes, 
That  shines  in  many  a  sparkling  ring  ; 
I,  14 
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Her  saffron  robe  is  nought  to  me, 

Though  wi'  the  woodbine's  fringes  tied  ; 

Things  a'  look  dull  i'  the  watery  e'e, 
If  what  we  fondly  love's  denied. 

I've  seen  when  Evening  on  yon  hill 

Wad  sit  an'  see  the  sun  gae  down, 
And,  as  the  air  grew  damp  c^nd  chill, 

Draw  on  her  cloak  of  russet  brown  : 
Her  hamely  garb  was  mair  to  me 

Than  a'  the  Morning's  eastern  pride  ; 
A'  things  look  beauteous  i'  the  e'e 

When  by  a  dear,  lov'd  favourite's  side. 

Take  these  away,  what  else  remain  ? 

A  voice  of  melancholious  strain, — 
A  memory  that  longs  in  vain, 

For  joys  that  ne'er  return  again  ! 
E'en  books  o'er  me  hae  lost  their  power, 

And  wi'  them  fancy  winna  stay  ; 
Heavy  and  sad  creeps  on  the  hour 

When  absence  sickens  through  the  day. 

I've  tried  to  break  her  potent  spells, 

I've  pac'd  unequal  to  and  fro, 
I've  Hown  to  where  her  name  yet  dwells, 

But  wander'd  back  again  full  slow  : 
And  to  forget  how  oft  I've  strove — 

How  oft  to  send  sad  thoughts  away ! 
But  still  they  meet  me  in  the  grove. 

And  haunt  me  wheresoe'er  I  stray. 
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Affection  pulls  the  heart's  soft  cords, 

And  draws  the  e'e  from  cheerful  scenes  ; 
And,  pondering  o'er  a  favourite's  words, 

Bids  fond  Remembrance  tell  her  dreams. 
But  weary  dreams  through  life  maun  stray, 

And  weary  hours  that  life  attend. 
And  heavily  maun  move  ilk  day 

That  keeps  us  frae  a  darling  friend. 


'TWAS    WHEN     THE    SUN     SLID     DOWN 
YON  HILL. 

Air  :  Ettrick  Banks. 

'Twas  when  the  sun  slid  down  yon  hill, 

And  Evening  wander'd  through  the  dale. 
When  busy  life  was  growing  still, 

And  homeward  swam  the  milking  pail  • 
'Twas  when  I  sought  the  murmuring  stream. 

That  seem'd  like  me  to  talk  of  Avoes, 
And  lengthen  out  life's  weary  dream, 

Which  on  like  its  dull  current  flows. 

"^  Why  dwells  the  soul  on  pleasures  past  ? 
Why  think  I  Marion  once  was  true  ? 
Those  fleeting  joys  that  fled  so  fast. 
Why  should  fond  fancy  still  renew  % 
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When  fortune  drove  me  far  away, 

My  heart,  dear  Marion,  dwelt  with  thee  ; 

E'en  now  methinks  I  hear  thee  say, — 
Wilt  thou,  dear  youth,  remember  me  ? 

0  yes  !  I  cried  ;  no  change  of  place, 
Nor  favouring  fortune's  better  day. 

Can  e'er  erase  thy  lovely  face, 

Or  wear  thy  heart-stamp'd  form  away. 

Though  mountains  rise,  and  oceans  roar, 
They'll  prove  but  feeble  bars  to  me  ; 

In  soul  I'll  seek  my  native  shore, 
And  wander  everywhere  with  thee. 

And  still,  dull  absence  to  deceive. 

My  thoughts  fled  to  each  former  scene  ; 

And  fancy  fondly  made  believe 
I  was  again  where  once  I'd  been  ! 

1  tended  Marion's  evening  walk  ; 

We  sat  beneath  the  trysting  tree  ; 
I  saw  her  smile,  and  heard  her  talk, 
And  vow  to  love  and  live  for  me  ! 

But  time  and  absence  both  conspir'd. 

And  Marion's  truth  forgot  its  vow  ; 
And  Fashion  many  a  wish  acquir'd. 

That  turns  to  want — we  know  not  how. 
O  Marion  !  could  I  e'er  have  thought 

That  splendour  would  have  rivall'd  me, 
This  foolish  heart  I  ne'er  had  taught 

To  think,  as  it  still  thinks,  on  thee  ! 
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Still  through  my  heart  thy  image  strays  ; 

Thy  breath  is  in  each  breeze  that  blows  ; 
Thy  smile,  thy  song,  in  by-past  days 

In  Memory's  page  more  vivid  glows  ! 
So  long  my  thoughts  with  thee  have  dwelt, 

They're  far  the  dearest  part  of  me  ; 
For,  O  !  this  heart  too  long  has  felt 

It  loves  and  only  lives  for  thee  ! 


THE  AULD  CARLE. 

The  auld  carle  wad  tak  me  fain, 

And  trou's  my  dad  will  gaur  me  hae  him  ; 
But  troth  he'll  find  himsel  mista'en, — 

When  ^vrang,  is't  duty  to  obey  him  % 
I  telt  him  but  the  other  night 

How  sweer  I  -was  to  cross  his  passion  \ 
That  age  and  youth  had  different  sight, 

And  saw  things  in  another  fashion. 

Quo'  he,  "  Now  Meg,  it  canna  be 

But  that  ye  think  the  carle  handsome  \ 
He's  younger  by  a  year  than  me. 

And  goud  has  for  a  kingdom's  ransom. 
Come,  tak  advice,  and  be  his  wife, 

'Tis  fine  to  be  an  auld  man's  deary ; 
I's  warrant  ye'U  lead  a  happy  life, 

And  aye  be  mistress, 'never  fear  ye." 
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My  mither  then  laid  by  her  wheel, 

And  said  "  Dear  Joe,  why  will  ye  tease  her  % 
I  ken  ye  lo'e  our  lassie  weel, 

For  a'  your  joy  has  been  to  please  her. 
Nay,  come  now,  think  upo'  the  time. 

When  ye  were  just  o'  the  same  fancy, 
When  I  was  young  and  i'  my  prime. 

Ye  cried — Ne'er  tak  an  auld  man  Nancy." 

Then  father  like  a  tempest  rose, 

And  swore  the  carle  should  be  the  man ; 
That  wives  were  certain  to  oppose. 

Whatever  was  the  husband's  plan  ; 
"  But  Monday,  Miss,  shall  be  the  day ; 

And  hark  ye,  gin  ye  dare  refuse  me. 
One  shilling  never  shall  ye  hae. 

Practise  what  arts  ye  like  t'  abuse  me." 

*'  To  lo'e  the  carle  that  is  sae  auld, 

Alak  !  it  is  na  i'  my  nature  ; 
Save  but  three  hairs  he  wad  be  bald. 

And  wears  nae  wig  to  look  the  better  : 
The  staff  he's  used  this  twenty  year, 

I  saw  him  burn  it  i'  the  fire  ; 
Sae  young  the  gowk  tries  to  appear, 
.  And  fain  wad  mak  ilk  wrinkle  liar. 

"  My  Sandy  has  nae  muckle  gear, 
But  then  he  has  an  air  sae  genty  ; 

He's  aye  sae  canty,  ye  wad  swear 
That  he  had  goud  and  siller  plenty. 
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He  says  he  cares  na  for  my  wealth  ; 

And  though  we  get  nought  frae  my  daddie, 
He'll  cater  for  me  while  he's  health, — 

Goodnight — I'm  off  then  wi'  my  laddie," 


AE  NIGHT  IN  DARK  DECEMBER. 

Air  :  Hap  me  wi'  thy  petticoat. 

Ae  night  in  dark  December,  when  wintry  blasts 

blew  high, 
Poor  Jenny  sat  her   i'  the  nook  and  wish'd   her 

Jockey  by  : 
Lang  time  thou'st  promis'd  me  to  come  frae  yonder 

busy  town^ 
And  gin  ye  dinna  haste  I  fear  the   wrinkles  will 

come  soon  ; 
For  I  hae  fret  mysel  wi'  care,  thy  face  I  canna  see, 
And  when  ilk  lass  is  wi'  her  lad  I  sigh  and  wish 

for  thee. 

What  signifies  a  mint  o'  gear  when  we  are  baith 

grown  auld, 
And  when  December  i'  the  heart  keeps  turning  a' 

things  cauld  % 
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Thou'lt  grow  sae  cross,  and  I  sae  stiff,  my  will  I 

winna  bend, 
For  time  aye  hardens  little  fauts  until  they  canna 

mend  : 
Men  never  will  gie  up  their  way,  and  I'll  think  mine 

the  best, 
And  as  sae  lang  we've  courting  been  we'll  be  the 

younker's  jest. 


I'd  have  thee  in  an  April  morn,  when  birds  begin 

to  sing, 
Like  them  to  choose  thysel  a  mate,  and  hail  the 

cheerfu'  spring ; 
O  haste  to  me  while  o'er  thy  way  she  strews  the 

fairest  flowers, 
Nor  suffer  these  poor  een  again  to  add  to  April 

showers ; 
I'll  aye  be  gay,  and  ever  smile,  gin  thou'lt  make 

haste  to  me, 
If  no,  I'll  quickly  change  my  mind,  and  think  nae 

mair  o'  thee. 
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HAD  MY  DADDIE  LEFT  ME  GEAR 
ENOUGH. 

Air  :  My  daddie  left  me  gear  enough. 

Had  my  daddie  left  me  gear  enough, 

Whene'er  I'd  gane  to  kirk  or  fair, 
Ilk  mither  had  held  out  her  loof, 

And  led  me  to  her  son  and  heir. 
Now,  gin  a  canker'd  minny  comes 

And  sees  her  dawty  set  by  me, 
She  looks  as  sour  as  Gala's  plums, 

And  wonders  what  the  fool  can  see. 

Hout  man  !  come  here,  ye're  surely  blind, 

Do  ye  no  see  Miss  Fowler  there  ? 
A  bonnier  lass  ye  canna  find ; 

I  wat  there's  nae  sic  dancer  here. 
Troth  !  some  folk  might  hae  staid  away. 

And  nae  yen  wad  hae  missed  them  yet. 
For  fient  a  chiel  I've  seen  the  day 

Has  spear'd  gin  she  can  dance  a  fit. 

Then  honest  Jock  loupt  on  the  floor. 

And  cried — We'll  a'  be  canty  yet  % 
And  if  some  grudging  souls  be  here, 

O  may  they  never  dance  a  fit. 
And  let  them  ken,  if  goud's  their  pride, 

It's  no  won  gear  that's  counted  yet. 
They're  here  wad  take  a  poundless  bride  ! — 

Rise  up,  my  lass,  let's  dance  a  fit. 
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O  JENNY  DEAR. 

Air  :  The  Mason  Laddie. 

"  O  Jenny  dear,  lay  by  your  pride, 

Or  else  I  plainly  see 
Your  wrinkles  ye'll  be  fain  to  hide, 

May-be  at  sixty-three. 
But,  take  my  word,  'tis  then  o'er  late 

To  gain  a  wayward  man  ; 
A  maiden  auld  her  hooks  may  bait, 

But  catch  us  gin  you  can  !  " 

"  An  unco  prize  forsooth  ye  are  ; 

For,  when  the  bait  is  tane, 
Ye  fill  our  hearts  sae  fu'  o'  care, 

We  wish  them  back  again. 
To  witch  our  faith,  ye  tell  a  tale 

O'  love  that  ne'er  will  end  ; 
Nae  hinny'd  words  wi'  me  prevail, 

For  men  will  never  mend." 

"  But  Jenny,  look  at  aunty  Kate, 

Wha  is  a  maiden  auld, 
I's  warrant  she  repented  late, 

Wlien  wooers'  hearts  grew  cauld. 
An  ape  to  lead's  a  silly  thing 

When  ye  step  down  below. 
Or  here  to  sit  wi'  chittering  wing 

Like  birdies  i'  the  snow." 
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"  That's  better  than  to  sit  at  harae 

Wi'  saut  tears  i'  my  e'e  ; 
An  ape  I  think's  a  harmless  thing 

To  sic  a  thing  as  ye. 
Good  men  are  chang'd  frae  wooers  sair, 

And  naething  do  but  slight ; 
A  wife  becomes  a  drudge  o*  care, 

And  never's  in  the  right. 

"  There's  bonny  Tibby  o'  the  glen, 

And  Annie  o'  the  hill, 
Their  beauty  crazed  baith  their  men. 

And  might  delight  them  still  j 
But  now  they  watch  their  lordies'  frowns, 

Their  sauls  they  dauma  own  ; 
'Tis  tyranny  that  wedlock  crowns, 

And  woman's  joys  are  flown." 


O  JENNY  DEAR,  THE  WORD  IS  GANE. 
Air  :  Cauld  and  Raw. 

O  Jenny  dear,  the  word  is  gane, 

That  ye  are  unco  saucy, 
And  that  ye  think  this  race  o'  men 

Deserves  na  sic  a  lassie. 
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Troth  !  gin  ye  wait  till  men  are  made 
O'  something  like  perfection, 

I  fear  ye'll  wait  till  it  be  said — 
Ye're  late  for  your  election. 

The  men  agree  to  gie  ye  choice, — 

What  think  ye  o'  young  Harry  ? 
"  He  ne'er  shall  hae  my  hand  or  voice  ! 

Wha  wad  a  monkey  marry  ? 
He  plays  his  pranks,  he  curls  his  hair, 

And  acts  by  imitation ; 
A  dawted  monkey  does  nae  mair 

Than  ape  the  tricks  o'  fashion. 

Now  Sandy  he  affects  the  bear, 

And  growls  at  a'  that's  pleasing  ; 
Gin  ye've  a  soft  or  jaunty  air. 

That  air  provokes  his  teasing : 
Gin  ye  be  cheerfu'  blithe,  and  free, 

A'  that  is  unbecoming, — 
Can  ne'er  tlic  heartsome  temper  be 

Of  ony  modest  woman. 

Then  Colin,  too,  although  polite, 

Has  nae  sma'  share  o'  learning, 
Yet  stretching  out  his  words  sae  tight. 

They're  sadly  s])oird  wi'  darning. 
He  cons  his  speech,  he  mends  his  phrase, 

For  fear  he  speaks  na  grammar  ; 
When  done,  ye'd  think  that  a'  his  days 

Hed  only  learn'd  to  hammer. 
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Now  Jockey  he  has  wit  at  will, 

He  sings,  he  plays,  he  dances, 
He's  aye  sae  blithe,  he's  certain  still 

To  hit  the  young  ane's  fancies  ; 
His  words  they  flow  wi'  gracefu'  ease, 

They  speak  a  heart  maist  tender ; 
Yet  underneath  these  words  that  please 

There  lurks  a  sad  offender. 

Not  a'  the  wealth  o'  rich  Peru 

Could  keep  poor  James  frae  fretting  ; 
The  gentlest  gales  that  ever  blew 

His  peace  wad  overset  in. 
What  can  I  do,  gin  apes  below 

To  lead  should  be  my  station, — 
Although  ilk  ape  should  prove  some  beau 

Once  famous  in  this  nation  ?" 


I  AM  OF  A  TEMPER  FIXED  AS  A  DECREE. 

I  am  of  a  temper  fixed  as  a  decree, 
Resolv'd  with  myself  to  live  happy  and  free ; 
With  the  cares  of  this  world  I  am  seldom  perplex'd, 
I  aih  sometimes  uneasy,  but  never  quite  vex'd ; 
I  am  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  in  degree ; 
There  are  more  that  live    worse  than  live  better 
than  me. 
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My  life  thus  moves  on  amid  freedom  and  ease, 
I  go  where  I  will,  and  I  come  when  I  please  ; 
I  am  plac'd  below  envy,  and  yet  above  spite  ; 
I've  judgment  enough  still  to  do  myself  right  : 
Some  higher,  some  lower,  I  own  there  may  be, 
But  ambition  and  want  are  both  strangers  to  me. 

When  money  comes  in,  pleas'd  I  live  till  'tis  gone, 
I  am  happy  when  with  it,  contented  with  none  ; 
If  I  spend  it  'mong  friends  I  count  it  but  lent. 
It  thus  goes  genteelly — I  never  repent  ; 
With  mirth  to  my  labour  the  hours  sweetly  pass, 
Though  at  Saturday  night  I  am  just  where  I  was. 


WHEN  WILLIE  COMES  HAME. 

^\.IR  :  We'll  a'  to  Newcastle  by  Wylam  away. 

I'll  hae  a  new  coatie  when  Willie  comes  hame, 

I'll  hae  a  new  plaidie  an'  a'  o'  the  same  ; 

An'  I'll  hae  some  pearlings  to  make  mysel  fine, 

For  it's  a'  to  delight  this  dear  laddie  o'  mine. 

Bessy  Bell  is  admir'd  by  a'  sorts  o'  men, 

I'll  mind  a'  her  fashions  and  how  she  comes  ben  ; 

I'll  mind  her  at  kirk  and  I'll  mind  her  at  fair, 

An'  never  ance  try  to  look  like  mysel  mair. 
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For  I'll  aye  be  canty  when  Willie  comes  hame, 
To  like  sic  a  laddie  why  should  I  think  shame  ! 
Though  the  laird  flytes  my  mither,  and  cries,  "  Do 

ye  see, 
That  lassie  cares  nought  for  my  siller  or  me  I  " 
The  laird  he  has  money,  the  laird  he  has  land. 
While  Willie  has  nought  but  the  sword  in  his  hand  ; 
Yet  I'd  live  upon  Chelsea,  or  even  wad  beg, 
Should  my  soldier  return  wi'  a  poor  wooden  leg  ! 


For  I  maun  be  happy  when  Willie  comes  hame, 
To  lo'e  the  dear  laddie  I'll  never  thing  shame  ! 
I'll  speak  up  to  Maggie,  who  often  "wad  jeer. 
And  cry,  "  She's  no  canty,  'cause  Willie's  no  here." 
I  own,  when  I  thought  I  should  see  him  nae  mair, 
My  een  they  grew  red  and  my  heart  it  grew  sair ; 
To  sing  or  to  dance  was  nae  pleasure  to  me, 
Though  often  I  danc'd  wi'  the  tear  i'  ray  e'e. 


But  I'll  get  to  singing  an'  dancing  again, 

An'  I'll  get  the  laddie  and  a'  o'  my  ain  ; 

We've  a'  things  but  siller,  then  why  should  I  fret  % 

If  there's  riches  in  love  we'll  hae  gear  enough  yet ; 

Fori  ken  weelthat  riches  can  make  themselves  wings, 

That  heart-aches  hide  under  braw  diamonds  and 

rings; 
An'  though  love  canna  happiness  always  ensure, 
It  will  help  us  wi'  patience  our  lot  to  endure. 
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Sae  I'll  aye  be  canty  when  Willie  comes  hame, 
To  lo'e  sic  a  laddie  why  should  I  think  shame  ! 
Though  the  laird  flytes  my  mither,  and  cries,  "  Do 

you  see, 
That  lassie  cares  nought  for  my  siller  and  or  me  !" 
The  laird  he  has  money,  the  laird  he  has  land, 
while  Willie  has  nought  but  the  sword  in  his  hand  ; 
Yet  I'd  live  upon  Chelsea,  or  even  wad  beg, 
Should  my  soldier  return  wi'  a  poor  wooden  leg  ! 


O  DINNA  THINK,  MY  BONNY  LASS. 

[This  song  has  received  considerable  notoriety  owing  to 
Hector  Macncil,  the  author  of  Will  and  '\jcan,  having  pub- 
lished one  with  the  same  title,  which  was  undoubtedly 
suggested  by  Miss  Blamire's.  The  first  verse  is  a  close  copy 
from  the  original  ;  and  the  ideas  throughout  are  much  tlie 
same.  Macneil  finally  threw  up  all  connection  with  his  version 
of  the  song,  by  refusing  to  insert  it  in  the  collected  edition  of 
his  poetical  works.] 

O  dinna  think,  my  bonnie  lass,  that  I'm  gaun  to 

leave  thee  ! 
I'll  nobbet  gae  to  yonder  town,  and  then  I'll  come 

and  see  thee  ; 
Gin  the  night  be  ne'er  so  dark,  and  I  be  ne'er  sae 

weary,  O  ! 
r'll  tak  a  staff  into  my  hand,  and  come  and  see  my 

dearie,  O  ! 
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0  dinna  think,  my  bonnie  lass,  that  I'll  ever  forsake 

thee! 

1  mean  to  act  an  honest  part,  and  loyally  to  take 

thee; 
For  thou  art  mine,  and  I'll  be  thine,  and  sure  we'll 

never  weary,  O  ! 
I'll  meet  thee  at  the  kirk-gate,  my  ain  kind  dearie,  O  ' 


"  The  fairest  words  o'  wooing  men  they  often  turn  to 

marriage  strife  ; 
There's  Sandy,  how  he  dawtit  Jean,  but   now  he 

flytes  sin'  she's  his  wife ; 
Ance  she  was  good  and  fair,  o'  her  he'd   never 

weary,  O! 
But  now,  T  trow,  he  cares  nae  mair  for  his  kind 

dearie,  O!" 


But  Sandy,  lass,  ye  ken  fu'  weel,  car'd  nought  but 

for  her  siller ; 
'Twas  love  of  goud  and  glittering  show  that  ay  band 

him  till  her ; 
But  I've  nae  band  but  love  alone,   and  that  can 

never  weary,  O  ! 
Therefore  consent  and  wear  the  chain,  my  ain  kind 

dearie,  O  ! 
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NOW  SANDY  MAUN  AW  A. 

The  drum  has  beat  the  General, 

Now  Sandy  maun  awa, 
But  first  he  gaes  the  lasses  roun' 

To  bid  God  bless  them  a' ! 

Down  smirking  Sally's  dimpl'd  cheek 

The  tear  begins  to  fa' : 
"  O  !  Sandy,  I  am  wae  to  think 

That  ye  maun  leave  us  a'." 

Poor  Maggy  sighs,  and  sings  the  sang 

He  lik'd  the  best  of  a', 
And  hopes  by  that  to  ease  her  heart 

When  Sandy's  far  awa. 

Alak  !  poor  silly  maiden, 

Your  skill  in  love's  but  sma' ; 

We  shouldna  think  o'  auld  langsyne 
When  sweethearts  are  awa. 

In  blythesome  Nancy's  open  heart 
His  looks  hae  made  a  flaw  ; 

An'  yet  she  vows  the  men  a'  loons, 
And  Sandy  warst  of  a'. 

Now  Jenny  she  aff"ects  to  scorn, 

And  sneers  at  their  ill-fa  ; 
She  reckons  a'  the  warld  thinks 

She  likes  him  best  of  a'. 
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At  gentle  Kitty's  weel-kenn'd  door 

He  ca'd  the  last  of  a' ; 
Because  his  heart  bade  him  say  mair 

To  her  than  to  them  a'  : 

My  gentle  Kate,  gin  ye'll  prove  true, 

I'll  slight  the  lasses  a' ; 
On  thee  alane  I'll  swear  to  think, 

When  I  am  far  awa. 

Now  Sandy's  ta'en  his  bonnet  off, 

And  waves  fareweel  to  a' : 
And  cries,  "Await  till  I  come  back. 

And  I  will  kiss  ye  a'." 


O  DONALD !  YE  ARE  JUST  THE  MAN. 

O  Donald  !  ye  are  just  the  man 

Who,  when  he's  got  a  wife. 
Begins  to  fratch — nae  notice  ta'en — 

They're  strangers  a'  their  life. 

The  fan  may  drop — she  takes  it  up, 
The  husband  keeps  his  chair ; 

She  hands  the  kettle — gives  his  cup — 
Without  e'en — "  Thank  you,  dear." 
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Now,  truly,  these  slights  are  but  toys ; 

But  frae  neglects  like  these. 
The  wife  may  soon  a  slattern  grow, 

And  strive  nae  mair  to  please. 

For  wooers  ay  do  all  they  can 

To  trifle  wi'  the  mind  ; 
They  hold  the  blaze  of  beauty  up, 

And  keep  the  poor  things  blind. 

But  wedlock  tears  away  the  veil, 
The  goddess  is  nae  mair  ; 

He  thinks  his  wife  a  silly  thing, 
She  thinks  her  man  a  bear. 

Let  then  the  lover  be  the  friend — 
The  loving  friend  for  Hfe  ; 

Think  but  thysel  the  happiest  spouse, 
She'll  be  the  happiest  wife. 


THE  CHELSEA  PENSIONERS. 

[Air  :  The  Days  o'  Langsyne. — This  song  is  beautifully 
harmonized  in  R.  A,  Smith's  "Scottish  Minstrel,"  vol.  v.l 

When  war  had  broke  in  on  the  peace  of  auld  men, 
And  frae  Chelsea  to  arms  they  were  summon'd  again ; 
Twa  vet'rans,  grown  gray,  wi'  their  muskets  sair 

soil'd, 
Wi'  a  sigh  were  relating  how  hard  they  had  toil'd  ; 
The  drum,  it  was  beating— to  fight  they  inchne, 
But  aye  they  look  back  to  the  days  o'  langsyne. 
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Oh  !  Davy,  man,  weel  thou  remembers  the  time, 
When  t\va  brisk  young  callans,  and  baith  i'  our  prime, 
The  Duke  bade  us  conquer,  and  show'd  us  the  way, 
And  mony  a  braw  chiel  we  laid  low  on  that  day ; 
Yet  I'd  venture,  fu'  cheerfu'  this  auld  trunk  o'  mine, 
Could  William  but  lead,  and  I  fight,  as  langsyne. 

But  garrison  duty  is  a'  we  can  do, 

Tho'  our  arms  are  worn  weak,  yet  our  hearts  are 

still  true ; 
We  care  na  for  dangers  by  land  or  by  sea, 
For  time  is  turn'd  coward,  and  no  thee  and  me ; 
And  tho'  at  the  change  we  should  sadly  repine, 
Youth  winna  return,  nor  the  strength  o'  langsyne. 

When  after  our  conquest,  it  joys  me  to  mind 
How  thy  Janet  caress'd  thee  and  my  Meg  was  kind; 
They  follow' d  our  fortunes,  tho'  never  so  hard, 
And  we  car'd  na  for  plunder  wi'  sic  a  reward  ; 
E'en  now  they're  resolv'd  baith  their  hames  to  resign. 
And  will  follow  us  yet  for  the  sake  o'  langsyne. 


THOUGH  BACCHUS  MAY  BOAST. 

Though  Bacchus  may  boast  of  his  care-killing  bowl. 
And  folly  in  thought-drowning  revels  delight. 

Such  worship,  alas  !  has  no  charms  for  the  soul 
When  softer  devotions  the  senses  invite. 
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To  the  arrow  of  fate,  or  the  canker  of  care, 
His  potions  oblivious  a  balm  may  bestow ; 

But  to  fancy  that  feeds  on  the  charms  of  the  fair 
The  death  of  reflection's  the  birth  of  all  woe. 

What  soul  that's  possess'd  of  a  dream  so  divine 
With  riot  would  bid  the  sweet  vision  begone  ? 

For  the  tear  that  bedews  sensibility's  shrine 

Is  a  drop  of  more  worth  than  all  Bacchus's  tun  ! 

The  tender  excess  which  enamours  the  heart 
To  few  is  imparted,  to  millions  denied ; 

Of  those  exquisite  feelings,  that  please  tho'  we  smart, 
Let  fools  make  their  jest,  for  them  sages  have  died. 

Each  change  and  excess  have  thro' life  been  my  doom, 
And  well  can  I  speak  of  its  joy  and  its  strife; 

The  bottle  affords  us  a  glimpse  through  the  gloom, 
But  Tove's  the  true  sunshine  that  gladdens  our  life. 

Come,  then,  rosy  Venus,  and  spread  o'er  my  sight 
The  magic  illusions  that  ravish  the  soul  ! 

Awake  in  my  breast  the  soft  dream  of  delight, 
And  drop  from  thy  myrtle  one  leaf  in  my  bowl ! 

Then  deep  will  I  drink  of  the  nectar  divine, 
Nor  e'er,  jolly  god,  from  thy  banquet  remove ; 

Each  throb  of  my  heart  shall  accord  with  the  wine 
That's  mellow'd  by  friendship  and  sweeten'd  by 
love  ' 
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And  now,  my  gay  comrades,  the  myrtle  and  vine 
Shall  united  their  blessings  the  choicest  impart ; 

Let  reason,  not  riot,  the  garland  entwine — 

The  result  must  be  pleasure  and  peace  to  the  heart. 


IN  THE  DREAM  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

In  the  dream  of  the  moment  I  call'd  for  the  bowl, 
And  fondly  imagined  each  grief  would  depart ; 
But  I  found  that  a  bumper  can't  reach  the  pure  soul, 
•    Nor  wine  clear  the  sorrows  that  weigh  down  the 
heart. 

Though  fancy  may  sparkle  as  shines  the  gay  glass. 
And  wit,  like  air-bubbles,  keep  rising  the  while, 

Or  mirth  and  good  humour  shake  hands  as  they  pass, 
And  fond  Recollections  come  back  with  a  smile; 

Yet,  right  if  I  ween,  for  the  joys  that  are  past 
I  see  a  soft  tear  stealing  into  her  eye ; — 

We  know,  gentle  maid,  that  such  hours  cannot  last. 
Though  held  fast  by  friendship  and  brighten'd  by 
joy. 

Ah !  well  do  I  know,  for,  since  reason's  young  dawn 
First  held  her  light  torch  o'er  this  silver-grown  head, 

I  have  mark'd  the  sweet  flow'ret  adorning  the  lawn, 
Fade  under  mine  eye,  and  then  mix  wath  the  dead. 
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The  light  leaves  of  summer  that  fan  us  to-day, 
And  shake  their  green  heads  as  we  frolic  around, 

One  breath  of  cold  winter  shall  waft  them  away, 
And  a  new-waving  race  the  next  season  be  found. 

Since  thus  it  must  be — since  our  summers  must  fade, 
And  autumn  and  winter  succeed  in  their  turn, 

Let  us  make  much  of  life,  and  enjoy  her  green  shade, 
Nor  long  for  lost  pleasures  continue  to  mourn. 


COME,  MORTALS,  ENLIVEN  THE  HOUR. 

Come,  mortals,  enliven  the  hour  that  is  lent. 

Nor  cloud  with  false  fearthe  bright  sunshine  to-day; 
The  ills  that  hang  o'er  us  what  sighs  can  prevent, 

Or  waft  from  the  eye  one  moist  sorrow  away  ? 
Though  we  see  from  afar,  as  he  travels  life's  road, 

Old  time  mowing  down  both  the  shrub  and  the 
flower, 
Soon  or  late,  we  all  know,  he  must  sweep  our  abode. 

But  why  damp  our  mirth  by  inquiring  the  hour  ? 

In  the  span  that's  allotted  then  crowd  every  joy ; 

Let  the  goblet  run  high  if  in  dreams  you  delight ; 
Though  wine  to  true  pleasure  is  oft  an  alloy. 

And  sober  reflection  grows  sick  at  the  sight. 
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Disguis'd  are  our  pleasures,  as  well  as  our  woes ; 

On  their  choice  must  depend  half  the  turn  of  our 
fate  ; 
With  the  tint  of  the  mind  every  circumstance  glows, 

And  gives  to  life's  trifles  their  colour  and  weight. 


0  BID  ME  NOT  TO  WANDER. 

[Air  :  A  Rose  Tree. — This  song  was  written  when  Miss 
Blamire  was  earnestly  entreated  to  go  to  the  South  of  France 
for  the  recovery  of  her  health.] 

O  urge  me  not  to  wander 

And  quit  my  pleasant  native  shore ; 
O  let  me  still  meander 

On  those  sweet  banks  I  lov'd  before  ! 
The  heart  when  fiU'd  with  sorrow 

Can  find  no  joy  in  change  of  scene, 
Nor  can  that  cheat  to-morrow 

Be  aught  but  what  to-day  has  been. 

If  pleasure  e'er  overtakes  me, 

'Tis  when  I  tread  the  wonted  round 

"Where  former  joy  awakes  me, 
\    And  strows  its  relics  o'er  the  ground. 

There's  not  a  shrab  or  flower 

But  tells  some  dear  lov'd  tale  to  me, 

And  paints  some  happy  hour 

Which  I,  alas  !  no  more  shall  see. 
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OLD  HARRY'S  RETURN. 

The  wars  are  all  o'er  and  my  Harry's  at  hame, 
What  else  can  I  want  now  I've  got  him  again  ! 
Yet  I  kenna  how  'tis,  for  I  laugh  and  I  cry, 
And  I  sigh,  and  I  sab,  yet  it  maun  be  for  joy ; 
My  Harry  he  smiles,  and  he  wipes  afif  the  tear, 
An'  I'm  doubtfu'  again  gin  it  can  be  he's  here, 
Till  he  takes  wee  bit  Janet  to  sit  on  his  knee. 
An'  ca's  her  his  dawty,  for  oh  !  she's  like  me. 

Then  the  neighbours  come  in  and  they  welcome  him 

hame, 
And  I  fa'  a  greeting,  though  much  I  think  shame  ; 
Then  I  steal  ben  the  house  while  they  talk  o'  the  war, 
For  I  turn  cauld  as  death  when  he  shows  them  a  scar. 
They  tell  o'  ane  Elliot,  an'  brave  he  maun  be, 
But  I  ken  a  poor  soldier  as  brave  yet  as  he ; 
For  when  that  the  Spaniards  were  wreck'd  on  the 

tide — 
"They  are  soldiers,  my  lads,  let  us  save  them,"  he 

cried.* 

The  neighbours  being  gane,  and  the  bairns  on  his 

knee, 
He  tetch'd  a  lang  sigh,  and  he  look'd  sair  at  me ; 
Poor  woman,  quo'  he,  ye'd  hae  muckle  to  do 
To  get  bread  to  yoursel,  and  thir  wee  bit  things  too  ! 

*  At  Gibraltar  the  English  soldiers  risked  their  lives  in 
saving  the  Spaniards  when  their  floating  batteries  were  on 
fire. — Note  by  Mrs.  Brown,  (a  sister  of  Miss  B/aviire's. ) 
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It  is  true,  my  dear  Harry,  I  toil'd  verra  hard, 
Sent  Elspa  to  service,  and  Jockey  to  herd ; 
For  I  kent  unca  weel  'twas  an  auld  soldier's  pride 
Aye  to  take  frae  his  King,  but  frae  nae  ane  beside  ! 

Then  guide  ye  my  pension,  quo'  Harry,  my  Hfe, 
'Mang  a'  the  King's  troops  wha  can  match  me  a 

wife  ; 
When  young  she  was  handsome,  they  envy'd  me  sair, 
But  now  when  she's  auld  they  may  envy  me  mair ! 
What's  a'  the  wide  world  to  the  joys  of  the  heart  ? 
What  are  riches  and  splendour  to  those  that  maun 

part  ? 
And  might  I  this  moment  an  emperor  be, 
I'd  thraw  down  the  crown  gin  it  kept  me  frae  thee  ! 


THE  CARRIER  PIGEON. 

[The  authorship  of  this  song  is  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity.  In  the  MasotHs  Magazine  it  is  printed  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Miss  Blamire  ;  whilst  in  the  Scofs  Alagazine  for 
1805,  it  is  attributed  to  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  the  author  of 
"Auld  Robin  Gray."] 

Why  tarries  my  love  ? 

Ah  !  where  does  he  rove? 
My  love  is  long  absent  from  me  : 

Come  hither,  my  dove, — 

I'll  write  to  my  love, 
And  send  him  a  letter  by  thee. 
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To  find  him,  swift  fly  ! 

The  letter  I'll  tie 
Secure  to  thy  leg  with  a  string  : 

"  Ah !  not  to  my  leg, 

Fair  lady,  I  beg, 
But  fasten  it  under  my  wing." 


Her  dove  she  did  deck, 

She  drew  o'er  his  neck 
A  bell  and  a  collar  so  gay  ; 

She  tied  to  his  wing 

The  scroll  with  a  string. 
Then  kiss'd  him  and  sent  him  away. 

It  blew  and  it  rain'd  ; 

The  pigeon  disdained 
To  seek  shelter,  undaunted  he  flew ; 

Till  wet  was  his  wing, 

And  painful  the  string, 
So  heavy  the  letter  it  grew. 

He  flew  all  around 

Till  Colin  he  found, 
Then  perch'd  on  his  hand  with  the  prize ; 

Whose  heart,  while  he  reads, 

With  tenderness  bleeds 
For  the  pigeon  that  flutters  and  dies. 
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'TIS  FOR  GLORY  WE  FIGHT. 

[Air  :  Black  Sloven.       From  the  Scaleby  Castle  manu- 
scripts.     Here  first  printed.] 

Come  join  us,  brave  countrymen,  now  is  the  time 
For  Englishmen's  courage  and  valour  to  shine ; 
O  come,  take  up  arms,  'tis  for  glory  we  fight, 
To  punish  our  foes  and  our  freedom  to  right. 

If  a  soldier  in  battle  should  happen  to  fall, 
He's  lov'd,  he's  lamented,  he's  honoured  by  all ; 
Or  if  he  by  chance  leave  a  limb  in  the  field. 
There's  Chelsea  and  pension  misfortune  to  shield. 

But  come,  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  prospect  of  peace, 
Our  watchings,  our  marchings,  our  dangers  shall 

cease ; 
In  barracks  our  wants  are  all  fully  supplied — 
Sufficient  for  nature,  we  care  not  beside. 

And  when  to  a  town  or  a  village  we  come. 
The  lassies  all  flock  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  ; 
Their  honest  old  sweethearts  theyset  them  at  nought, 
They  slight  even  a  laird  for  a  bonny  red-coat. 

We  range  thro'  the  world,  and  we  vary  the  scene, 
We  please  where  we  go  from  fourscore  to  fifteen  ; 
And,  then,  when  our  locks  look  respectably  gray, 
"There  goes  an  old  veteran,  O  bless  him,"  they  say. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  YARROW. 

[Air  :  Mary  Scott  the  Flower   of  Yarrow.       From   the 
Scaleby  Castle  manuscripts.     Here  first  printed.] 

Why  sighs  the  heart  midst  wealth  and  state? 
Why  all  the  anguish  of  the  great  % 
Sure  riches  can  elude  the  sigh, 
And  bribe  the  tear  to  shun  the  eye. 
If  so,  let's  grasp  the  golden  store. 
And  e'v'ry  moment  gather  more  ; 
While  milkmaids,  careless  of  to-morrow, 
Are  wand'ring  on  the  banks  of  Yarrow. 

Yet  riches  ne'er  should  be  denied 
A  source  of  bliss  if  right  applied  : 
For  misery  on  her  flock-worn  bed 
May  sure  be  built  a  warmer  shed ; 
And  every  ill  that  want  can  bring, 
'Tis  happy  wealth's  to  blunt  the  sting ; 
To  help  poor  love  to  gain  his  marrow, 
And  make  a  paradise  on  Yarrow. 

If  happiness  you'd  keep  in  view, 
The  paths  of  splendour  ne'er  pursue  ; 
The  frowns  of  fortune  likewise  shun, 
Or  else  you  strive  to  be  undone  ; 
Watch  o'er  the  feelings  of  the  heart — 
Forbid,  nor  yet  indulge  the  smart : 
Give  much  to  joy — some  tears  to  sorrow, 
And  make  the  mind  the  banks  of  Yarrow. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SONGS. 


I  TRUDG'D  UP  TO  LUNNON. 

BY    EWAN    CLARK. 

[This  clever  song — full  of  playful,  harmless  satire — was 
written  for  the  Cumberland  Anniversary  Society  of  London, 
and  was  smig  with  great  eclat  at  their  annual  meeting  held 
April  14th,  1785.] 

KEST  off  my  clogs,  hung  t'  kelt  cwoat  on 

a  pin, 
And  trudg'd  up  to  Lunnon  thro'  thick  and 
thro'  thin, 
And  hearing  the  fiddlers — gud  fvvoks — I've  meade 

free 
To  thrust  mysel  in,  your  divarshon  to  see. 

Deny  down,  &c. 

Odswnge  !  this  is  brave  !  canny  Cummerland,  oh  1 
In  aw  my  bwom  days  sec  a  seet  I  ne'er  saw ; 
Sec  honest-Uke  feaces,  sec  freedom,  and  then 
Sae  fine, — to  be  seer  ye're  aw  parUament-men. 

Derry  down,  &c. 
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Sen  I's  here,  if  you'll  lend  your  lugs  to  my  sang, 
I'll  tell  you  how  aw  things  in  Cummerland  gang ; 
How  we  live — I  mean  starve — for,  God  bless  the  king ! 
His  ministers,  darr  them  !  are  nit  quite  the  thing. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Thur  taxes  !  thur  taxes  !  Lord  help  us,  amen  ! 
Out  of  iv'ry  twel-pence  I  doubt  they'll  tek  ten. 
We're  tax'd   when   we're   bworn,   and  we're   tax'd 

when  we  dee  ; 
Now  countrymen,  these  are  hard  laws,  d'ye  see. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

My  honest  plain  nebbor,  Jwohn  Stoddart,  declares 
That  the  tax  upon  horses  and  tax  upon  mares 
Is  cutting  and  cruel ;  nay,  some  of  us  vow, 
Instead  of  a  horse  we'll  e'en  saddle  a  cow. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

The  tax  upon  maut — argo,  tax  upon  drink — 
Wad  mek  yen  reed  mad  only  on  it  to  think. 
Then  the  measure's  sae  smaw ! — between  me  and  you, 
We  may  drink  till  we're  brussen  before  we're  hawffou. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

And  windows — ey,  there  I  can  feehn'ly  speak — 
I  paid  tliree  white  shillings  this  varra  last  week 
For  paper-patch'd  leets,  that  my  scholars  meeght  see 
To  spelder  the'r  words,  and  ply  ABC. 

Derry  down,  &c. 
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But  dead  or  alive,  I  ray  taxes  will  pay, 
To  enjoy  iv'ry  year  the  delights  o'  this  day. 
Success  to  you  aw  !  and,  if  it  be  fair, 
I'll  meet  you  neist  year,  and  for  twenty  years  mair ! 

Derry  down,  &c. 


A  FURNESS  SONG. 

[Mr.  J.  P.  Morris,  author  of  a  Glossary  of  the  Words  and 
Phrases  of  Fur?tess,  in  \vriting  to  "Notes  and  Queries"  in 
1 87 1,  says  :^"  The  following  humorous  song,  in  the  dialect 
of  Furness,  North  Lancashire,  was  formerly  very  popular  in 
that  district  and  also  in  the  adjoining  counties.  It  has  never 
yet  been  in  print,  except  in  the  columns  of  a  local  newspaper 
to  which  I  sent  it."] 


Cum  Roger  to  me,  as  thou  art  my  son. 

An'  tak  the  best  counsel  o'  life  ; 

Cum  bidder,  I  say,  wi'out  farder  delay, 

An'  I'se  warn't  t'e  I'll  git  the'  a  wife— I  will ! 

Sooa  I  will,  sooa  I  will, 
An'  I'se  warn't  fe  I'll  git  the'  a  \vife — I  will ! 

Put  on  the  best  cleas  'at  iver  thou  hes, 
An'  kiss  ivery  lass  'at  thou  meets ; 
Ther's  sum  'ill  leak  shy  an'  tak  it  awry. 
But  udders  'ill  co'  the'  a  sweet — they  will ! 

Sooa  they  will,  sooa  they  will,  . 
But  udders  'ill  co'  the'  a  sweet — they  will ! 
I.  16 
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The  first  bonny  lass  that  Roger  did  meet 
Was  a  farmer's  fair  dowter,  her  neam  it  was  Kate  ; 
She  dudn't  exchange  wi'  him  hardly  a  word, 
But  she  fetch'd  him  a  slap  i'  the  feace — she  did  ! 

Sooa  she  did,  sooa  she  did, 
But  she  fetch'd  him  a  slap  i'  the  feace — she  did  ! 

Says  Roger,  if  this  be  like  laitin'  a  wife, 
I'll  niver  ga  laitin'  anudder  ; 
But  I'll  leeve  sing-el  o'  t'  days  o'  my  life, 
An'  I'll  away  yam  to  my  mudder — I  will  ! 

Sooa  I  will,  sooa  I  will, 
An'  I'll  away  yam  to  my  mudder — I  will ! 


GOSSIP   NAN. 

A  New  Song. 

BY    MRS.     ANN    WHEELER. 

[To  the  Tune  of  "  Bob  and  Joan." — Mrs.  Wheeler  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  Familiar  Dialogues  in  the  IVestmorland 
Dialeet,  the  first  edition  of  wliicli  appeared  at  Kendal  in  1790, 
the  second  edition  in  1802,  and  the  third  in  1821.  She  was 
bom  and  brought  up  at  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Cartmel 
in  Lancashire,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Eleanor 
Coward  of  that  place.  Whilst  young  she  went  to  service  in 
London,  where  she  continued  to  live,  as  maid  and  wife,  for 
eighteen  years.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Wheeler,  was  a  captain 
in  the  Guinea  trade,  who,  dying  early,  left  her  comparatively 
speaking  a  young  widow.  After  her  husband's  demise,  she 
returned  to  her  native  district,  and  continued  to  live  with  her 
brother  at  Arnside  Tower — where,  in  the  enjoyment  of  pas- 
toral ease,  she  wrote  the  pieces  in  the  Westmorland  dialect 
previously  mentioned,  and  various  other  composition^;.     The 
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song  here  given  is  the  only  one  of  its  class,  by  the  same  hand, 
known  to  the  editor.  It  contains  some  happy  strokes  of 
homely  humour,  and  may  be  called  a  literal  transcript  from 
nature,  so  closely  have  the  ways  of  thought  and  modes  of 
expression  been  set  forth,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Westmorland  and  North  Lancashire.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  died  on  the  2nd  November,  1804,  aged  sixty-nine 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Beetham  church. 
She  left  a  guinea  for  the  vicar  to  preach  her  funeral  sermon. — 
The  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  for  1789,  records  the  death  of  Mr. 
Coward,  a  near  relative  of  Mrs  Wheeler,  who  died  at  Amside 
Tower  in  his  hundred  and  sixteenth  year,  and  was  able  to 
read  without  spectacles  almost  to  the  last.  He  lived  in  seven 
reigns,  namely,  in  those  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  WiUiam, 
Anne,  and  the  three  Georges.] 

Gud  morrow,  gossip  Nan, 
How  does  aw  at  heam  dea  % 
How  does  ivYery  yan, 
Lile  Dick  an'  aw  dea  % 

Tom  is  gaily  weel ; 
Sends  his  sarvis  t'ye  ; 
Sail  hes  hort  her  heel, 
Or  wod  ha'  cum  et  see  ye. 

Lile  Dick  hes  deet  his  cooat, 
Wi'  foll'in'  widdle  waddle  ; 
He  slir'd  in  wi'  his  foot 
Intul  a  dirty  puddle. 

Spinky  hes  coav'd  a  bull, 
An'  I  thowt  to've  selt  it  \ 
T'  soo  brak  owt  o'  t'  hull, 
An'  varra  nearly  kilt  it. 
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Bet  is  girt  wi'  barne  ; 
I  think  they're  gean  crazy  ; 
She'd  better  mind  her  gam, 
But  she's  fearful  lazy  : 

An'  wha  d'ye  think  mun  ha't  ? 
They  say,  simple  Sammy  ; 
Troth  !  I'd  be  laith  to  say't, 
But  it  belangs  to  Jammy. 

Our  lass  hes  tean  her  tow. 
An'  gean  in  heast  to  don  her, 
She's  gaen  to  this  show, 
For  nowt  et  dow  'ill  cum  on  her. 

Jennet  went  to  th'  seet, 
An'  com  an'  telt  sic  wonders  ; 
She  sed  nin  like  them  cud  dea  it- 
Why  !  they  mead  it  thunder  ! 

Sic  deeans  is  out  o'  rule, 
Ye  may  be  varra  sarten  ; 
They're  dealin'  wi'  the  dule, 
When  they  dra  up  the'r  cortan. 

Wod  our  Tom  but  stop  o'  neet, 
When  he  taks  fish  to  Kendal  \ 
Mass  !  I'd  gang  an'  see't ; 
I'd  kna  how  they  fend  all. 
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I  ha'  gitten  a  swoap  o'  gin, 
Rare  hummin'  liquor  ! 
Troth,  I'm  on  the  merry  pin, 
Cum,  gud  lass,  be  quicker  : 

Here's  our  varra  gud  healths  ; 
An'  may  we  ha'  plenty  on  it  ; 
I  hate  to  drink  by  stealth  ; 
S'fish  !  I  hardly  ken  my  bonnet ! 

I  cannit  miss  this  spot, 
But  mun  co'  et  see  ye  ; 
I'd  rayder  gang  round  t'  knot, 
Then  nit  say  "  How  d'ye." 

Fare  ye  weel,  dear  Ann, 
As  I  am  a  sinner — 
Clock  hes  strucken  yan  ; 
Fleeaks  et  fry  for  t'  dinner  ! 


THE  RAFFLES  MERRY  NEET. 

[Supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1780.  The 
ballad  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  an  old  faded 
manuscript  The  Raffles  pubHc-house  and  toll-bar  are  within 
a  mile  of  Carhsle.] 

Come  listen,  I'll  tell  the'  a  stwory, 
Eh  !  man  what  a  rare  du'  we've  had 

Last  neet  at  Bob  Robson's  at  t'  Raffles — 
I  declare  I've  nit  yet  been  a-bed. 
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Theer  was  fvvoks  frae  a'  parts  o'  the  cuntry, 
Frae  Newby,  frae  Worton,  an'  Bow, 

Frae  Mworton,  frae  Newtown  an'  Grinsdel- 
An'  frae  Carel  a  canny  gay  few. 

The  Tinkers  'at  camp  aboot  Millbeck, 

An'  Potters  aboot  Worton  Green, 
Was  theer  in  rags  an'  in  tatters, 

Some  o'  them  a  sham  to  be  seen. 
Lang  Charley,  the  Codogeate  bully, 

Wad  feight  ere  a  yen  o'  the  pleace  ; 
But  nin  o'  them  wanted  ne'  bodder, 

Tho'  some  o'  them  cud  him  weel  leace. 

At  last  he  gat  quite  past  a'  bearin'. 

On  t'  teable  he  smash't  a  girt  jug, 
Than  Billy,  the  Miller  o'  Munkel, 

Brang  him  a  gud  whelt  o'  the  lug  ; 
In  t'  garden  they  hed  a  lang  lurry, 

For  Billy's  a  Strang  lytle  chap, 
At  last  he  gat  Charlie  on  t'  buttock, 

And  whang'd  him  reet  ower  t'  Bees'  Cap. 

r  t'  loft  they  were  rwoarin'  an  dancin' ; 

Big  Nancy,  the  greet  gammerstang. 
Went  up  an'  doon  t'  fluir  lyke  a  haystack, 

An'  fain  wad  hcv  coddled  Ned  Strang  ; 
But  Ned  wad  hev  nowt  to  du'  wid  her — 

They  say  'at  she's  nobbut  hawf  reet, 
Forby,  (but  I  waddent  hev  t'  mentioned,) 

She  stops  far  ower  leat  oot  at  neet. 
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The  lads  at  last  put  oot  the  candles, 

The  lasses  than  raised  a  greet  yell ; 
Young  Lonny,  the  smith,  gat  weel  hammer'd, 

For  things  it  wad  nit  du'  to  tell. 
The  landlword  com  in  i'  the  meantime. 

As  wild  just  as  ony  March  hare, 
An'  swore  he  wad  whang  a'  aboot  him — 

But  to  fin'  them  he  cuddent  tell  where. 

The  fiddle  was  brokken  to  splinters  ; 

The  windows  went  oot  wid  a  smash, 
The  glass  was  a'  brokken  to  pieces, 

Theer  wasn't  a  yell  pane  i'  the  sash. 
The  fwoks  raised  a  whuUy  ba-lurry  ; 

The  landlword  was  crazy  an'  mad 
The  landlady  stuid  ahint  t'  teable, 

Her  luiks  wer'  beath  solemn  an'  sad. 

Odswinge  !  says  the  landlword,  I'll  bray  them, 

If  I  hed  but  nobbut  my  flail, 
I'll  batter  the'r  heids  soft  as  poddish, 

If  I  shou'd  for  it  lig  i'  th'  jail : 
A  parcel  o'  Codogeate  rubbish,  ■ 

'At  hevvent  a  penny  to  spen' ; 
They  leeve  just  by  leein'  an'  steelin'- — 

On  t'  roost  yen  can  scarce  keep  a  hen. 

He  keav'd  reet  away  to  th'  haymu', 

Still  gollerin'  as  loud  as  he  cud. 
An'  stagger'd  'gean  twea  i'  th'  corner. 

Whose  object  he  thowt  wasn't  good  ; 
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Od'dal  !  but  I'll  whelt  ye,  he  shooted— 
An'  rwoar'd  oot  beath  loodly  an'  lang, 

Till  t'  lantern  was  fetch'd,  when  th'  tweasome 
Was  pruived  to  be  Nancy  and  Strang. 

Big  Nancy  was  ne'  way  confoonded, 

She  said  they  wer'  duin'  nowt  rang ; 
She  just  hed  cum  oot  for  a  breathin' — 

And  happen'd  to  meet  wid  Ned  Strang. 
The  landlword  hed  noo  gitten  t'  souple, 

He'd  mischief  'twas  plain  in  his  'ee  ; 
He  struik  reet  an'  left  an'  aboot  him, 

An'  varra  suin  meade  them  a'  flee. 

He  struik  at  a'  maks  'at  he  com  to, 

Beath  women  an'  men  hed  to  jump  ; 
An'  blinded  wi'  rage  an'  wid  fury, 

He  pelted  away  at  the  pump. 
Some  lads  wer'  ahint  the  dyke  laughin', 

To  see  him  quite  foamin  wi'  rage  ; 
They  fain  wad  ha'  dabb'd  him  wi'  clabber, 

But  nin  o'  them  durst  him  engage. 

The  lads  an'  the  lasses  in  t'  lonnin' 

Wer'  pairin'  lyke  t'  sparrows  in  t'  spring, 
And  parlish  things  happen'd  which  ne'  doot— 

On  some  o'  them  sorrow  will  bring  ; 
But  I's  nit  th'  yen  to  tell  secrets, 

Tho'  mony  a  yen  I  cud  tell, 
I'll  leave  the'  to  guess  at  my  meanin' — 

For  t'  present  I'll  bid  the'  farewell. 


G.  AND  T.  COWARD,  PRINTERS,  SCOTCH  STREET,  CARLISLE. 
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